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Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish 
Law in Early Cevas 


GERALD ASHFORD 


HE reasons for the revolt of Texas in 1835-1836 are still 

so obscure that hardly any two scholars will be found to 

agree on what was the predominant motivation of the 
colonists during the conflict with the Mexican government which 
culminated in the Declaration of Independence. Slavery, expan- 
sionism, land speculation, cultural incompatibility, racial dishar- 
mony, oppression, dictatorship, governmental instability, central- 
ism, religious intolerance, and other factors have been put for- 
ward as causes of the revolution, but none of these has gained 
unanimous acceptance as more than a contributing factor. 

There is, however, a common denominator which has not re- 
ceived proper attention and which, if carefully studied, may 
explain not only the revolt but also the first American settlement 
of Texas, the long loyalty of the colonists to the Mexican govern- 
ment, the politics of the Republic of Texas, the annexation move- 
ment, and in fact a good part of the history of the state to the 
present time. For a clear understanding of this principle, it would 
be best to delay its precise definition until a proper foundation 
in history has been laid. 

First, it is necessary to consider the political character of the 
American settlers in Texas. Although emigrants from the United 
States did not come in really significant numbers until Stephen 
F. Austin had received and advertised his empresario grant in 
1821, there were a few who migrated during the last years of 
the eighteenth century and many more between 1803 and 1820. 
In giving their reasons to the Spanish authorities for wishing to 
settle in the King’s dominion, these migrants usually expressed 
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dissatisfaction with the government and policies of the United 
States. One Daniel Boone, for example, said to be a nephew of 
the Kentucky frontiersman, told the Spaniards that the govern- 
ment of the United States did not “‘suit’’ him. Such protestations, 
although questionable, do contain a modicum of truth. Certainly 
these people must have been dissatisfied with something in the 
United States, or they would never have taken the trouble to 
migrate to Texas and take up residence under a radically different 
form of government. 

As early as 1806 Moses Austin, then living in Missouri, re- 
ported to a friend in the East that widespread dissatisfaction had 
been stirred by the United States government’s refusal to recog- 
nize many land grants made by Spanish authorities shortly before 
the cession of Louisiana. These complaints, Austin said, were 
aggravated by the arbitrary rules established by General James 
Wilkinson, then military governor of the territory, relative to 
the surveying of claims.’ 

Of the colonists who moved into Texas after 1821, about three- 
fourths came from the states west of the Alleghenies and south 
of the Ohio and Missouri rivers, including the state of Missouri.* 
The inhabitants of this region were Andrew Jackson’s people, 
many of whom were Scotch-Irish, “the contentious Calvinistic 
advocates of liberty,” as Frederick Jackson Turner called them.‘ 

The region from which the Texas colonists came was in the 
later stages of development from a frontier to a fully-settled 
region. Vast tracts of Indian country separated the areas of white 
settlement, and while a Virginia-style plantation might adorn the 
banks of a river, pioneer cabins were still being built at the forks 
of the creek in the near-by hills. According to Turner, “‘the 
simplicity of life in this region and these years, together with the 
vast extent of unoccupied land and unexploited resources, made 


1Mattie Austin Hatcher, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 1801-1821 
(Austin, 1927), 109. 

2Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (I and II, Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 
1928; III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), I, 115. 

3Samuel Harman Lowrie, Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835 (New York, 
1932), 10. 

4Frederick Jackson Turner, The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its 
Sections (New York, 1935), 19. 
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it easy for this upcountry democrat to conceive of equality and 
competitive individualism as consistent elements of democracy.” 
The pioneer society, Turner points out, has seemed to its socialist 
critics not so much a democracy as a society of expectant capital- 
ists. “And this, indeed,” responds ‘Turner, “is a part of its char- 
acter. It was based upon the idea of the fair chance for all men, 
not on the conception of leveling by arbitrary methods and espe- 
cially by law.” Turner further states: 


The section’s Western quality is illustrated by the varied origin 
and aggressive temper of its public men. The youth of the section; 
its bold, ardent, adventurous, imperialistic qualities; its will-power, 
sometimes domineering and usually exhibiting the demand for direct 
action; the common feeling in the Lower South against any restraints 
upon the right of the slave-holder to participate on equal terms in 
the opening of new territories. ... The spirit of the western half [of 
the Southern people] was that of the eastern half, but infused with 
the greater recklessness, initiative, energy, and will-power of the West, 
and more suffused with feeling.® 


As if in anticipation of these descriptive remarks by the his- 
torian, Stephen F. Austin wrote in 1834: 


There has been too much of the ardent, impatient, and inflamatory 
[sic] impetuosity of passion for the last three years in Texas, The 
people of the U. S. are ardent in everything, it is their national 
character, and what has raised that country to the unparaleled [sic] 
prosperity it enjoys, and Americans carry the same ardor and enter- 
prise and love of freedom wherever they go.7 


Austin was evidently judging ‘‘the people of the U.S.” by those 
he knew best; that is, the people of the western South, whom 
Turner later described in almost the same words. 

The democracy of early Americans received its most energetic 
development on the frontier, the Atlantic coast having been the 
frontier when the first English colonists landed. As conditions be- 
came more settled, economic and social stratification was re-estab- 
lished. In the United States generally, the half-century following 
the Declaration of Independence was a period of political struggle 
between the Federalists, who believed with Alexander Hamilton 
that government rightfully belongs to the rich and well-born, and 

SIbid., 20. 


SIbid., 244-245. 
TBarker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 19. 
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the followers of Thomas Jefferson, eventually to become the 
Democratic party, who favored a more broadly based rule of the 
people. The Democrats predominated in the West, where, as 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., says, ‘“orthodox federalism had never 
discovered a social basis.”’* Schlesinger adds that radicalism in 
the West was mainly an unconscious process and that there is 
plenty of evidence that the backwoodsmen assimilated more de- 
mocracy than they knew. They were deficient in ideology, but 
the dominant ideas of the time trickled down to them through 
the stump, the press, and the pulpit, sometimes with a rapidity 
that seems surprising in those days of slow communications. The 
sources of these ideas lay, first, in political traditions stretching 
back to the American Revolution and before, and, second, in a 
group of radical writers and speakers who flowered in the Jackson 
administration in much the same way that similar thinkers, not 
necessarily approved by the administration, burst into bloom 
during the days of the New Deal a century later. 

One of the predecessors of Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet’ of in- 
tellectuals was John Taylor, who played an important part in 
developing the sometimes naive early ideas of Jefferson to a point 
where they corresponded to the realities of a society that was 
growing more and more industrial. Taylor believed: 


Wealth, like suffrage, must be considerably distributed, to sustain 
a democratic republic; and hence, whatever draws a considerable por- 
tion of either into a few hands, will destroy it. As power follows 
wealth, the majority must have wealth or lose power. 


He argued in favor of measures to prevent the privileged orders 
from preying on the people.® 

In the hard times that followed the Panic of 1819, the new 
mood of radicalism, as it will do at such times, turned its attention 
to various subjects. Abolitionism was one of these, although it 
was mainly confined to the North and was not too popular there. 
Much the same can be said of socialism, which appeared in a 
pre-Marxian and idealistic form. Among more moderate pro- 
posals, revision of the old common law through statutory action 
was a live issue in the United States during the period of Anglo- 


8Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1946) , 283. 
8Ibid., 22. 
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American colonization of Texas. The influence of the clergy in 
government, another issue, was as widely deplored as it was hotly 
defended. Imprisonment for debt, still practiced in most of the 
states in the 1820's, was also a target of the reformers. The right 
to vote, meanwhile, was only gradually being extended to prop- 
ertyless men. 


To its opponents [according to Schlesinger] the common law 
seemed an infinite mass of judicial precedents which would always 
result practically in “judge-made” law; and it is true that in the 
hands of judges like Peter Oxenbridge Thacher the common law 
became a bottomless reservoir of reasons why no one should do any- 
thing. The democratic movement to revise and codify the laws thus 
produced another heated battle line. 


The anticlerical movement, although it dated back at least to 
the Constitution with its ban on an established church, became 
especially active in the 1820's as a reaction to an attempt by the 
General Union for Promoting the Observance of the Christian 
Sabbath to have the federal government prohibit the delivery of 
mail on Sunday. The editor of a fanatically anticlerical semi- 
monthly charged that there existed “among the leaders of a proud 
and aspiring priesthood, a determination to establish an Eccle- 
stastical Hierarchy, and to reduce us to worse than Egyptian 
bondage.”’** 

The flow of petitions for a ban on Sunday mail deliveries was 
routed to a Senate committee headed by Colonel Richard M. John- 
son, which answered with a thundering statement in favor of “reli- 
gious liberty.” A House of Representatives report along similar 
lines became so popular that it was printed on satin, framed, and 
hung in front parlors, barrooms, and stage offices across the 
nation. Colonel Johnson, who had been a leader in proposing a 
law to expunge imprisonment for debt from the federal statute 
books, now had also become a champion of religious liberty. He 
was eventually elected vice-president.’* 

Meanwhile the settlers in what was then called the Southwest 
had special problems of their own. For one thing, the expansion 
of the cotton-growing industry in the South was not a blessing 

10Jbid., 16. 


11[bid., 139. 
12Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 136-140. 
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to everyone in that region. According to H. Hale Bellot, sum- 
marizing the recent research in this field, 


The increased demand for cotton, consequent first upon the growth 
of the English cotton industry and then upon that of New England, 
coupled with the introduction of the cotton gin making profitable 
the growth of the short-staple variety of cotton that alone could be 
produced on the uplands, led to rapid extension of the cotton area 
and the extrusion of small farmers by the planters.'* 


For those forced out of their former holdings, there were not 
too many places to go, for, although the public land was immense, 
its distribution was tied up in a huge complex of national policy. 
The more influential representatives of the South opposed a 
liberal land policy because their own westward expansion was 
cut off by Texas and the Indian country of Oklahoma. The 
available lands were more likely to be settled by a majority of 
nonslaveholding farmers from the North, eventually creating 
more free states to upset the balance of power in Congress. Cap- 
ital in the North, on the other hand, opposed free land because 
it might lead to a labor shortage and higher wages in the north- 
eastern industrial centers. 

The general discontent which followed the Panic of 1819 was 
heightened by a feeling that the collapse had been brought about 
by contraction on the part of that great private monopoly, the 
Bank of the United States, as well as by the action of the govern- 
ment itself in requiring that settlers must pay for public lands 
in cash, even though the basic price was at the same time lowered 
from $2.00 to $1.25 an acre.* This price, although it seems small 
today, presented real difficulties to the prospective settler who 
not only had to pay for his land but also had to find money with 
which to purchase equipment, transport his family to the fron- 
tier, and maintain himself for a year or so until the first produce 
could be marketed. According to Schlesinger, ‘“The new Western 
states [in the 1820's] felt their development hampered and 
thwarted by economic and political institutions too much under 
Eastern control.’ 

18H. Hale Bellot, American History and American Historians (Norman, 1952) , 168. 


14Eugene C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835 (Dallas, 1928), 17-18. 
1Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 30-31. 
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The change in the law was mainly responsible for a decline 
in government land sales from five million acres in 1819 to three 
quarters of a million acres in 1821. By 1825, the Missourt Advo- 
cate could angrily declare that the immigration to ‘Texas was due 
to the difference between “a republic which gives first-class land 
gratis and a republic which will not sell inferior land for what 
it is worth.”** Not until 1862 did the United States government 
give land free for the asking, and by that time the frontier had 
receded so far into the regions of little rainfall that it was in- 
creasingly difficult for a settler to make a living.’ 

One clue to the reason why the Texas colonists failed to see 
the inevitability of their absorption into the United States may 
be found in a letter which Austin wrote in 1830: 


If that [the United States] Govt should get hold of us and intro- 
duce its land system etc., etc., thousands who are now on the move 
and who have not yet secured their titles, would be totally ruined. 
The greatest misfortune that could befall Texas at this moment would 
be a sudden change by which many of the emigrants would be thrown 
upon the liberality of the Congress of the United States of the North— 
theirs would be a most forlorn hope.** 


Thus the land policy of the United States loomed as a barrier 
far more formidable than the Sabine River between the Texans 
and their motherland. The eventual solution of this problem, 
arrived at by Texas against its will when it retained the disposition 
of its own public lands in the agreement of annexation, was fore- 
shadowed in some of the events in the United States in 1827 and 
1828. In December, 1828, Governor Ninian Edwards of Illinois 
presented to his legislature the claim that the public lands within 
a state were the property of the state rather than of the federal 
government and that they should, therefore, be ceded to the 
state. Duff Green, who was then promoting John C. Calhoun’s 
candidacy for the presidency, commended Edwards on his attitude. 
“Your position in relation to the public lands,’ Green wrote, 
“brings you into company with the South and West and in direct 
conflict with the East.’’” 
16Barker, Mexico and Texas, 18. 

17Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 385-452. 

18Austin to James F. Perry in Eugene C. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin (2d. 


ed., Austin, 1949) , 272. 
19Turner, United States: 1830-1850, 385. 
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The rush for free land in Texas began as soon as Austin’s 
modestly-worded announcements appeared in the newspapers of 
the United States. Americans who were already supplied with 
unencumbered land, however, generally were not attracted to the 
new frontier. The principle at work here had been noted long 
ago by Hector St. John Crévecoeur, who wrote in 1759, “the rich 
stay in Europe; it is only the middling and poor that emigrate.’’*° 
Austin similarly wrote in 1828 that the majority of the immi- 
grants to Texas owe debts in the country from which they came, 
having migrated with the hope of being able, with time and in- 
dustry, to accumulate sufficient capital to pay their debts. Both 
Moses and Stephen F. Austin, themselves, had failed in business.** 

Mary Austin Holley, Stephen F. Austin’s cousin and a sym- 
pathetic observer of the Texas scene, wrote in her book published 
in 1836: 

Though there are a few who may be styled nabobs, as far as wealth 
is concerned, and others who are worthless and wretched: yet, as a 
general remark, there are no poor people here, and none rich; that is, 
none who have much money. The poor and the rich, to use the cor- 
relatives where distinction there is none, get the same quantity of 
land on arrival; and if they do not continue equal, it is for want 
of good management on the one part, or superior industry and 
sagacity on the other.*? 


This sweet expression of early nineteenth century liberalism 
may be partially discounted on the ground that Mrs. Holley was 
writing to attract settlers, but the evidence for the relative pov- 
erty of the Texas colonists, as compared with those who remained 
in the United States, is ample. Even the nabobs, those who had 
many slaves, were said to owe large debts at home. 

By 1824, Stephen F. Austin began a movement for the relief 
of Texas colonists who were threatened with suits over debts that 
they owed before migration. Traditionally, the laws of Spain and 
Mexico had been far more favorable to debtors than were the laws 
of either the United States or England. As late as 1830 it was 
said that five-sixths of the inhabitants of jails in New England had 
been placed there for debt, although most of them owed less 


20Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 190. 
21Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 21, 195-196. 
22Mary Austin Holley, Texas (facs. ed., Austin, 1935) , 138. 
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than twenty dollars. The first bill to abolish imprisonment for 
debt was introduced by Martin Van Buren in the New York 
Legislature in 1817, but the process was not expunged from 
federal law until 1832 or from that of most of the states until 
1842." 

In Spain as early as 1476 a decree of Ferdinand and Isabella 
forbade the seizure of oxen, other work animals, or tools belonging 
to farm laborers, except for debts due the King, overlord, or owner 
of the land. A century later the exemption was extended to the 
cultivated land occupied by the tenant, excepting crown dues, 
rent to the landlord, or advances made by the landlord to produce 
the crop. Plough animals were totally exempt from seizure in 
every case. Similar protection was extended to the tools of urban 
workmen by new laws in 1683 and 1786. It does not appear that 
there was any special legislation to prevent these laws from being 
applicable to the dominions of the King in the Americas.** 

Having heard of the old Spanish law, Austin proposed in 1824 
that the Mexican congress extend similar protection to the ‘Texas 
colonists. He wrote, “They will however be able by Cultivating 
Cotton to pay all their Debts if time is given them, but if their 
Land and property can be taken for those debts it will ruin them 
and be of more injury to the improvement of this Country than 
any thing that Could happen.’’** 

Austin did not immediately press the point, for as head of the 
local government in his colony he had, in effect, the power to 
prevent suits for the collection of debts. Four years later, however, 
he advocated specifically a law forbidding the forcible collection 
of foreign debts in the colonies of Texas until 1840 and providing 
only for the collection of the principal after that date. The prev- 
alence of such debts is indicated by the fact that notes executed 
by the Texas colonists before their migration were a popular item 
of merchandise among speculators. 

Austin’s views met no resistance, but rather general approval, 
and the law he desired was passed by the legislature of Coahuila 
28Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 134. 

*4Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 194-199; Novisima Recopilacién de las Leyes de la 
Espana (Madrid, 1805), Tomo V, Libro XI, Titula XXXI, Leyes XII, XV, XVIII, 
XIX, 291-294; Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias (3d. ed., Madrid, 


1774), Tomo I, Libro II, Titulo I, Ley II, 127. 
25Ibid., 194. 
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and Texas in January, 1829.** Protecting lands, farming imple- 
ments, and tools used in a trade, the law was more favorable to 
the debtor than Austin had requested, according to Eugene C. 
Barker, because in practice the vague provision that payment 
could only be exacted “in a manner not to affect their attention 
to their families, to the husbandry or art they possess’ would 
probably have outlawed the debt altogether. The essentials of 
this homestead exemption law, proposed by Austin and based on 
a decree of Ferdinand and Isabella, were continued in effect under 
the Constitution of the Republic of Texas and were superseded on 
February 5, 1840, by an act of Lamar’s administration.** The 
principle is still bodied forth in the Constitution of 1876 and in 
‘statutes now in effect and has been adopted by the legislatures of 
many other states. Texas has gone even farther in the same direc- 
tion with a law which prohibits the garnishment of wages.** 

Austin even played with the idea of carrying exemption of 
property from execution for debt to its logical extreme. He wrote 
to Edward Livingston in 1832, 


By changing the old laws so as to base the credit system upon 
moral character alone, and not upon wealth and coersive [sic] 
means—or, in other words, to place the whole credit system upon 
good faith, and annul all laws (avoiding unjust retroactive effects) 
for the coersive collection of debts, all landed or personal securities, 
all imprisonment or process against the person or property for debts.*® 


Such a change in the laws would have been revolutionary indeed. 
Doubtless, upon further reflection, Austin must have become 
convinced that the proper evaluation of “moral character alone” 
was a task beyond human power. 

Of even more general and positive importance than the pro- 
tection of debtors, however, was the Spanish-Mexican policy of 
allotting land in generous quantities for settlement. As compared 
with the policy in the United States at any time either in the 
British colonial or the American national period, the Spanish- 


26I[bid., 197; H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas: 1822-1897 (10 vols.; 
Austin, 1898) , I, 220; II, 126. 

27Act of February 5, 1840, in Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, II, 347. For later 
laws on the same subject see ibid., V, 1078; VI, 301; X, 861. 

28See Constitution of 1876, Article XVI, Sections 28, 49, 50, in Gammel (comp.) , 
Laws of Texas, VIII, 779-834. 

29Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 200. 
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Mexican policy was more generous, more consistent, wiser, and 
more realistic. In contrast to the confused policies of the British 
colonial administration,*® it was generally true under the Spanish 
laws of the Indies that, although the policy varied to some extent 
from time to time and place to place, land was ordinarily granted 
directly to the ultimate user by the sovereign who owed his title 
to the highest theological sanctions.*! Certainly this was true of 
Texas from the first formal civilian settlement in 1731 to the end 
of the Spanish regime, and the policy was continued in its 
essentials by the Mexican government.*? Under the realistic policy 
developed during centuries of experience in the semiarid regions 
of Mexico, and in sharp contrast to the practice of the United 
States then and later,** the Texas colonists were given land in 
sufficient amounts to carry on profitable farming or ranching 
under conditions of low rainfall, and the only costs were a 
nominal tax, deferred for six years, and a service charge of 1214 
cents an acre, well earned by the empresario for his services as a 
co-ordinator. The first settlers were each granted ‘“‘a league and a 
labor of land,” the league amounting to 4,428.4 acres and the 
labor to 177.14 acres. In a typical instance, the smaller acreage 
would be well watered, or accessible to irrigation, and suitable 
for more intensive farming, while the league might be fit only for 
a cattle ranch.** 

In countries as dry as Spain, Mexico, and Texas, water for 
irrigation gave value to land that would otherwise be worthless. 
Therefore, although both the Spanish and the English laws of 
flowing waters were derived from the Roman, the Spanish code 
held that water, when present, was an integral part of the owner's 
rights in his land. In humid England, where irrigation was rarely 
if ever practiced, it was held to be only an “artificial” use, like 


30Bellot, American History, 41-72. 

310n land grants and land policy in Mexico generally, see Wistano Luis Orozco, 
Legislacion y Jurisprudencia sobre Terrefios Baldios (2 vols.; Mexico, 1895) and 
Andrés Molina Enriquez, Los Grandes Problemas Nacionales (Mexico, 1909) . 

82For compilations of the land laws of Texas under the Spanish and Mexican 
governments, see John and Henry Sayles, Early Laws of Texas (3 vols.; 2d. ed., 
Kansas City, 1891) , I, 17-191; Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, I, 272, 299, 357, 407, 
420. The colonization laws of 1823 and 1824 are also printed in Holley, Texas, 
196-204. 

388Webb, Great Plains, 385-452. 

34Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 119ff. 
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manufacturing, in distinction from the “natural” use of water 
for drinking, household needs, and the watering of stock. While 
the Spanish law preserved the old Roman distinction, it extended 
the concept of “natural” or indispensable uses to include irriga- 
tion. The “reasonable” use of water from a stream for irrigation 
thus became a vested right of the owner of riparian land, just as 
much as the title to the land itself.*° 

Spanish and Mexican land grants are the basis of title to 26,280,- 
ooo acres of Texas real estate,** amounting to approximately one- 
seventh of the state’s land area and having a value in 1952 of 
several billion dollars; it includes, in addition to valuable farm 
and ranch lands, oil properties, the entire extent of the fertile, 
irrigated Lower Rio Grande Valley, and the city of San Antonio 
as well as many other urban communities. The Spanish royal 
grants, alone, are estimated at ten million acres.** 

Titles in these lands are supported by laws reaching back in a 
direct chain of legal tradition to the ancient Romans. The Roman 
laws were codified in the sixth century in the Corpus Juris Civilts 
(also called the Codes and Pandects) of the Emperor Justinian. 
This Corpus Juris was the principal basis of Las Siete Partidas, the 
codification of Spanish law which was accomplished under Alfonso 
XI (the Wise) in the thirteenth century.** This code remained the 
fundamental law of Spain and the Spanish empire until modern 
times, being supplemented by various decrees of the successive 
monarchs. The decrees which had special application to the over- 
seas colonies were collected under the general title of The Laws of 
the Indies. 

Land grants made under these laws generally included the 
following elements: (1) Title was dependent upon the perform- 
ance of certain conditions, which usually included use and oc- 
cupancy for a term of years. (2) Mineral rights were theoretically 
retained by the king, although in practice the landowner was 
encouraged to take out gold, silver, and other minerals on pay- 
ment of the “royal fifth.” (3) The grantee received full riparian 
~ 88Harbert Davenport and J. T. Canales, The Texas Law of Flowing Waters, with 
Special Reference to Irrigation from the Lower Rio Grande (Brownsville, 1949) , 20. 

36Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide (Dallas, 1949), 613. 


37Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898) , I, 
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rights to the use of water adjoining or running through his prop- 
erty, including the right to use water for irrigation to a “reason- 
able” extent. Even if a piece of property were not contiguous to 
water, the landowner would command water rights if he had a 
legal means of access, as by an easement for an irrigation ditch.* 

The Spanish law remained in effect with no fundamental 
changes after the revolution of 1821, although the grants were 
made by the Mexican states rather than by the central government. 
The greater part of the area of Texas was under the jurisdiction 
of the combined state of Coahuila and Texas, but the region 
between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande belonged to the 
state of Tamaulipas, successor to the Spanish province of Nuevo 
Santander. 

Colonization laws, adopted by the Mexican nation and the 
states, established liberal provisions for populating ‘Texas. 
Henderson Yoakum remarks that since the Mexicans regarded 
the land as without value, they were willing enough to give it 
away.*° As was pointed out by John Locke, the father of liberalism, 
more than a century before, “what would a man value ten thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand acres of excellent land, ready cul- 
tivated, and well stocked too with cattle, in the middle of the 
inland parts of America, where he had no hopes of commerce 
with other parts of the world, to draw money to him by the sale 
of the product?’’** It was Locke, also, who stated that labor gives 
value to land. “Nay, the extent of ground is of so little value 
without labour that I have heard it affirmed that in Spain itself 
a man may be permitted to plough, sow, and reap, without being 
disturbed, upon land he has no other title to, but only his making 
use of it.”*? If this custom prevailed in Spain when Locke wrote, 
about 1690, it may be safe to assume that it was a practice of 
immemorial age, which gave the most respectable antecedent for 
the Spanish-Mexican policy in Texas. At any rate, the Mexicans 
can hardly be convicted of unwisdom in liberally giving away 


39[bid; see also F. W. Blackmar, Spanish Institutions of the Southwest (Baltimore, 
1891) , Chapter XV. 

40Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1855), II, 230. 

41John Locke, “An Essay Concerning the True Original, Extent and End of 
Civil Government” in Charles L. Sherman (ed.), Treatise of Civil Government and 
a Letter Concerning Toleration (New York, 1987), 32. 
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land which, by that very fact, would eventually become valuable. 
Austin recognized this when he told an audience in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on March 7, 1836, that “the Mexican government have 
at last discovered that the enterprising people who were induced 
to remove to Texas by certain promises and guaranties, have by 
their labors given value to Texas and its lands.’’** The Mexicans, 
however, had also read Locke and there is no reason to believe 
that their land policy was a piece of inadvertence. Even without 
Locke, the old Spanish tradition for bringing in pobladores would 
have been enough to account for the policy. 

Henderson Yoakum illustrates the Spanish procedure in issuing 
land titles by reference to a typical grant issued to José Luis de la 
Bega in 1792. Captain Juan Cortes, lieutenant governor at that 
time, had announced that he would donate lands to all who had 
not received them. De la Bega then presented his petition, asking 
title to a place called Las Castanas where he had a herd of mules. 
The lieutenant governor passed the petition to the procurador, 
who granted De la Bega possession in due written legal form. 
The three papers—petition, order, and act of possession—con- 
stituted De la Bega’s title. They were filed in the archives, but 
the owner could have a certified copy. In another case the pro- 
curador stated in his possessory act that he had led the grantee by 
hand to the property, and at each corner of the land, “‘as a sign 
of possession, he drove stakes, pulled up weeds and threw stones.’’** 

Later, as the country around the few towns in ‘Texas grew more 
crowded with grants, it became necessary to make investigations 
or surveys in order to prevent conflict before titles were issued. 
Later still, under the Mexican colonial system, while the increasing 
number of colonists and the extent of granted land led to the 
abandonment of such formalities as leading by the hand, the 
essentials of the Spanish system were preserved. Conditions estab- 
lished by the colonization law were inserted in the decree which 
became part of the title. Such conditions would typically include 
setting up permanent landmarks at the corners within one year, 
the cultivation of the lands, and the payment of the nominal 
government dues within six years. The three parts of the title were 


43Holley, Texas, 273. 
44Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 234-235. 
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entered into a book, according to their date, and a certified copy 
(testimonio) with a map was delivered to the colonist as his title.** 

The simple Spanish-Mexican system of land distribution, 
though it served well in both the slow-paced development of ‘Texas 
before 1821 and the rapid settlement by Anglo-Americans after 
that date, did not, of course, work out perfectly at all times, but 
its imperfections in practice were due largely to personalities and 
to a circle of mutual suspicion which grew out of language 
difficulties and cultural differences. Harbert Davenport, basing 
his opinion on long experience in the legal examination of old 
land titles, says that the Spanish-Mexican records can be favorably 
compared with those kept in the southern American states at 
the same period.** It is true, however, that many American settlers 
filed on land covered by older Spanish grants, either in ignorance 
of the existence of these grants or on the supposition that they 
had been forfeited by non-performance of the conditions. The 
informality in the method of settlement, breaking all the bounds 
of formal rules, contributed to confusion in this regard. 

The results of this confusion are discussed in a letter dated June 
go, 1828, from Manuel Mier y Teran to Mexican President 
Guadalupe Victoria: 


. the incoming stream of new settlers is unceasing; the first news 
of these comes by discovering them on land already under cultivation, 
where they have been located for many months; the old inhabitants 
set up a claim to the property, basing their titles of doubtful priority, 
and for which there are not records, on a law of the Spanish govern- 
ment; and thus arises a lawsuit in which the alcalde has a chance to 
come out with some money.*? 


Stephen F. Austin’s own policy, from beginning to end, was one 
of single-minded devotion to whatever he considered to be the 
best interests of his colonies. In this he was followed by all of the 
more cool-headed and responsible of the colonists. An unfriendly 


45Ibid., 239-240. The originals have been preserved in the General Land Office 
of the State of Texas. 

4éHarbert Davenport to G. A., March 4, 1952 (MS. in writer’s possession). The 
many constructive suggestions of Mr. Davenport, based on a combination of legal 
experience and historical knowledge, have been indispensable to the writer in 
finding and co-ordinating the widely-scattered information needed for this article. 

47Alleine Howren, “Causes and Origin of the Decree of April 6, 1830,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XVI, 395-396. 
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critic, reading the record too hastily, might accuse Austin of being 
ruled by expediency to the exclusion of all principle, but such 
an accusation would be unfair. Austin was thoroughly American 
in his political philosophy and maintained the highest standard 
of personal honor, but he subordinated matters of theory to the 
great enterprise of building a new commonwealth. 

It is true that his shifts were sometimes remarkable. In No- 
vember, 1822, when Emperor Agustin de Iturbide had just come 
into power, Austin wrote to a friend: 


. .. you must not be frightened at the name of an Imperial govern- 
ment, you like myself have lived under a Monarchy, when Louisiana 
belonged to Spain and I think we lived as happy then as under the 
government of the United States—The Emperor has his enemies and 
in the United States the Democrats will abuse him no doubt, but he 
is doing the best for his country. These people will not do for a 
Republic nothing but a Monarchy can save them from Anarchy.** 


It became evident later, however, that Austin’s acceptance of 
the revolutionary emperor was based on the expectation that 
Iturbide would provide the stable government which Austin 
needed for the building of a colony. After Iturbide’s fall, Austin 
wrote in a different tone: 


The Emperor has deceived us all—I thought he would have adhered 
to his oath, and governd according to law—but on the contrary he has 
violated the one, and trampled on the other—nothing therefore is 
more just, and more magnanimous than the spirit of indignation 
and resentment which the nation have manifested and the result I 
hope and confidently believe will be a Confederated Republic very 
similar to that of the United States.*” 


From various indications, it is evident that Austin’s conception 
of a “Confederated Republic” leaned toward a southern concept 
of state’s rights. 

In the same letter, Austin, writing from Mexico, advised a 
relative in Texas that 
... If any questions are asked them [the colonists] as to their opinion 


of the Govt etc. they ought to answer that they moved here to live 
under the government which the nation may establish they can do 


48Austin to [Edward Lovelace?], Mexico, November 22, 1822, in Barker (ed.), 
Austin Papers, I, 555. 
#9Austin to J. E. B. Austin, Saltillo, May 10, 1823, in ibid., 638-639. 
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themselves no good by meddling in politics and at such a time as 
this when the Govt is not yet settled and the nation in a state of 
political fermentation it is embarking on a doubtfull voyage to em- 
brace any party—as foreigners we have a good excuse for remaining 
neutral without being lyable to suspicions and this is the safe course.*° 


Security of title in the land was one of the continuing cares 
with which Austin had to deal as the empresario of his colony. 
Soon after his arrival in Texas, he had found it advisable to go to 
Mexico and have the elder Austin’s Spanish grant confirmed, so 
that there would be no question as to the validity of titles, al- 
though the local Mexican officials in Texas were permitting the 
allotment of land under the original arrangement. Agustin de 
Iturbide fell from power, and Austin did not get his grant 
finally and definitely confirmed until April 14, 1823. On his 
return he found that many of the colonists, discouraged by his 
long absence, had gone back to the United States, and others 
who had planned to come to Texas had not done so.’ He 
promptly reassured the remaining settlers that their titles were 
now “perfect and complete for ever.” In appealing to the 
colonists to pay him their empresario fees of 1214 cents an 
acre, which he would accept either in cash or in goods, he went 
into considerable detail to show that he had spared neither labor 
nor expense to complete the titles in a way which would render 
them safe unless the settlers failed to comply with conditions in 
regard to occupancy and improvement of the land."* 

Although Austin was not wholly convinced of the rightness of 
slavery, he was inclined to regard it as essential to the success of 
his colony.** Certainly the use of slaves was considered by the 
southern whites of that period as an inseparable part of their 
right to work the land without molestation. In spite of his private 
reservations, Austin headed a committee which addressed a peti- 
tion to the Mexican government, asking that the three hundred 
families to be admitted to the colony should be exempted per- 
manently from the operation of an emancipation law which had 
been passed. The petition declared: ““... many of them [the 


50Tbid., 638. 

51Austin to Lucas Alaman, January 20, 1824, in ibid., 725-727. 

52Austin to the Colonists, August 6, 1823, in ibid., 679-680. 
‘ 53For more details on Austin’s views on slavery see Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 
01-225. 
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colonists] brought their negro slaves with them as also all their 
property intending to establish themselves permanently in this 
Province.’’** 

At the same period Austin showed an especially keen interest 
in learning the details of certain laws of which he had not received 
copies. He inquired particularly with regard to the laws on settle- 
ment of estates, transfer of property between settlers, punishment 
of criminals, and collection of debts contracted outside of ‘Texas. 
In a first draft of this letter of inquiry, Austin had also mentioned 
religious freedom and the possibility of appointing a juez de letras 
to hear appeals from the alcaldes. Both of these subjects were 
dropped before the letter was sent, and a marginal note in Austin’s 
draft indicates that he decided the first subject, at least, was too 
difficult to handle.** It does not appear, in any case, that the denial 
of recognition to any but the Catholic church was greatly resented 
by the colonists. They had gone to ‘Texas deliberately, in full 
awareness of the law, and those Protestants who felt strongly in 
sectarian matters had stayed at home in the United States. 

Austin’s interest in obtaining copies of the laws, though natural 
to a man in his position, may have been heightened by the fact 
that he was being criticized severely by some of the colonists for 
alleged arbitrariness in allotting land and for other actions as a 
Mexican official. He replied to this criticism frankly in moderate 
terms, as was his habit, and he added, “I approve of the principle 
that every public officer is amendable [sic] to the law for his 
official acts.—It is the only solid basis upon which free institutions 
can rest.’’** 

Austin himself had become temporarily a victim of the often 
fatal weakness of personalism in government, which Mexico in- 
herited from Spain. The ideal in which he believed was ‘‘a govern- 
ment not of men but of laws.”’ But Austin himself, as an official 
left with too much discretion, had been compelled to use that 
discretion to the displeasure of some of his colonists. In the cases 
of officials less conscientious and less wise than Austin, this was 
precisely the situation that piled up a structure of insecurity for 
the colonists and eventually drove them to revolt. 

54Petition Concerning Slavery, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 827. 
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A premonitory rumble was the Fredonian Rebellion of 1826- 
1827 when a small number of American colonists—not connected 
with Austin—rose in revolt at Nacogdoches because of their dis- 
satisfaction with the manner in which the authorities had settled 
their title disputes with earlier settlers.** Whatever may have been 
the rights and wrongs of this dispute, it is evident that the local 
Mexican authorities had acted under wide discretionary powers 
which left neither side any means of determining what rights 
of theirs would be recognized. 

Two of the leaders of the revolt wrote in a manifesto: 


We were enticed from our native country under the promise of im- 
portant advantages to our families, and by a guarantee of our rights 
and liberties. We have been basely deceived in all these promises, and 
we know not now, that we have a valid title to one foot of land in 
the province of Texas. Lands have been granted and taken away at 
the mere will and pleasure of a corrupt and prejudiced Governor 
without any regard to the forms of justice or the rights of the Judicial 
Department of this Government.** 


While Austin offered his militia to the Mexican government 
to suppress his countrymen’s rebellion, the people of DeWitt’s 
Colony adopted resolutions of loyalty, in the first one of which 
they declared ... “that the people of this Colony came to, and 
settled in the Mexican Nation, by the benign influence of her 
laws: that as adopted children [they] have full confidence and 
faith in the equity, justice and liberality in the Federal and State 
Governments of their new parent.”*® Although these two state- 
ments are opposite in spirit as regards the issue of the moment 
when they appeared, they are firmly in agreement that the signers 
were brought to Texas by the expectation of being secure in the 
rights and liberties granted by the laws of Mexico, which for the 
most part were the laws of Spain as they continued in effect after 
the political revolution. 

More trouble occurred in February, 1831, when a special land 
commissioner, J. Francisco Madero, reached the lower Trinity 
River bearing instructions from the governor to issue land titles 


57Barker, Stephen F. Austin, 168-174; Barker, Mexico and Texas, 44, 49-51. 
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to the settlers there and farther east, between Nacogdoches and the 
United States boundary at the Sabine. These people, though they 
had come as squatters, had made valuable improvements on the 
lands they occupied. Madero was prevented from carrying out his 
mission, however, by the violent opposition of the Mexican mili- 
tary commander in the region, the American-born Colonel John 
Davis Bradburn, who insisted that the issuance of titles would be 
a violation of the Act of April 6, 1830, which forbade further 
American immigration into Texas. Mexican officials, other than 
Bradburn, generally ignored the innumerable violations of this 

In a speech at Brazoria on September 8, 1835, less than a month 
before the first battle of the Texas Revolution, Austin looked back 
to the time when “under the Spanish government, ‘Texas was a 
separate and distinct loca! organization.’” The union with Coa- 
huila, he declared, was only provisional and was always subject 
to the vested rights of Texas. He continued: 


The state, therefore, cannot relinquish those vested rights, by agree- 
ing to the change of government, or by any other act, unless expressly 
authorized by the people of Texas to do so; neither can the general 
government of Mexico legally deprive Texas of them without the 
consent of this people. . . . Texas needs peace, and a local government: 
its inhabitants are farmers, and they need a calm and quiet life.** 


As a legal brief, Austin’s argument might easily be open to 
question. During the Spanish regime, of course, Texas was merely 
a province—an administrative division with no existence as a 
political entity. It had not been a separate state, and even if it had 
been, it is doubtful whether a state can be said to have vested 
rights as the term is used in law, where it is applied to the existing 
rights of persons as against any contemplated change in the stat- 
utes. This utterance by Austin, however, doubtless expressed the 
thoughts and feelings of the American colonists, and it helps to 
explain the occurrence of the term, “vested rights,” in a different 
context in the first constitution of the state of Texas in 1845. 

Since land was virtually the only form of wealth among the 
colonists who in 1835, began to break away from Mexico, it is not 


®0Barker, Mexico and Texas, 147. 
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surprising that the plan of government unanimously signed by 
the members of the Consultation at Washington-on-the-Brazos on 
November 13, 1835, implicitly recognized the validity of Mexican 
and Spanish land titles and continued in effect the laws of Coa- 
huila and Texas.** Soon, however, the Texans felt themselves com- 
pelled to drop their plan for a new state in the Mexican union 
and turn to independence as the only solution of their problems. 

Immediately after the Declaration of Independence, in March, 
1836, the first steps toward establishing a system of law for the 
new Republic of Texas were taken at a constitutional convention 
at Washington-on-the-Brazos. The constitution adopted was sim- 
ilar in its main outlines to the Constitution of the United States, 
insofar as the provisions of that Constitution could be made 
applicable to a unitary nation which did not have to deal with 
questions of states’ rights. In spite of this large omission, the 
Constitution of Texas was much longer and more detailed than 
that of the United States. It is in its miscellaneous departures 
from the United States pattern that the best clues are found as 
to what was in the minds of the leaders of early Texas as they set 
about giving laws to the people of the Republic. No record of the 
debates at the convention are extant, but the provisions of the 
Constitution speak for themselves."* 

Article IV, Section 13, provides: 


The Congress shall, as early as practicable, introduce, by statute, the 
common law of England, with such modifications as our circumstances, 
in their judgment may require, and in all criminal cases the common 
law shall be the rule of decision. 


The Congress finally found it practicable to reduce this provision 
to statute nearly four years later in the Act of January 20, 1840. 
From the provisions of that law and from the importance of 
Spanish laws relating to land tenure, it may safely be assumed 
that the makers of the Constitution were aware of the modifica- 
tions of the common law which would be required by the con- 
ditions prevailing in Texas. The requirement relating that the 
common law be applied in criminal cases was designed to avoid 
the abuses of Mexican law on this subject, especially the denial 


83Journal of the Consultation, Articles XV, XVIII, XIX, XX, in ibid., I, 542. 
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of trial by jury. This right, however, had been granted to the 
Texas colonists by special legislation. 

A direct piece of evidence on the prevalence of American liberal 
ideas in ‘Texas is provided by Article V, Section 1, which reads as 
follows: 

Ministers of the gospel being, by their profession, dedicated to 
God and the care of souls, ought not to be diverted from the great 
duties of their functions, therefore, no minister of the gospel or priest 
of any denomination whatever shall be eligible to the office of the 
Executive of the Republic, nor to a seat of either branch of the Con- 
gress of the same. 


Both from the wording of this section and from the debate 
which occurred when a similar provision was proposed for the 
first state constitution in 1845,°° it is evident that this ban was 
directed at Protestant ministers as well as at Catholic priests, 
whom the colonists associated with the arbitrary political power 
against which they had revolted. The colonists, however, had had 
practically no firsthand experience with Catholic priests, and 
Protestant ministers also were few in number. The fact that it 
occurred to the constitution makers to insert such a provision 
can only be attributed to the popularity of anticlerical ideas in 
Andrew Jackson’s United States. 

Manhood suffrage, which was a new thing in the United States 
at that time, was secured to Texas by Article VI, Section 11: 


Every citizen of the Republic who has attained the age of twenty- 
one years, and shall have resided six months within the district or 
county where the election is held, shall be entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of the General Congress. 


The term “citizen” excluded Negroes, whether slave or free. The 
extension of suffrage even to all white men, without regard to 
property qualifications, was, nevertheless, an advanced proposal 
at the time and had not yet penetrated to all the states of the 
Union. It is an odd and seldom realized fact that the Constitution 
of the United States even now, while it prohibits denial of the 
franchise on grounds of race, color, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude, does not prohibit Congress or the state legislatures from 
setting up property qualifications for the vote. In fact, such quali- 
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fications are still established, in Texas and elsewhere, for certain 
types of elections, such as those in which the voters are asked 
to approve a bond issue. 

The transition from Spanish-Mexican law to Texan law with 
Spanish modifications was cushioned by Section 1 of the Schedule 
of the Constitution of the Republic which provided: 


That no inconvenience may arise from the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, it is declared by this Convention that all laws now in force 
in Texas, and not inconsistent with this Constitution, shall remain 
in full force until declared void, repealed, altered, or expire by their 
own limitation. 


This is a direct reference to the Spanish-Mexican laws, which 
had hitherto been kept in force by the plan of the Consultation. 
A similar provision was included in the first state constitution in 
1845. Section 7 of the General Provisions of the 1836 Constitution 
required: 

So soon as convenience will permit, there shall be a penal code 
formed on principles of reformation, and not of vindictive justice, 
and the civil and criminal laws shall be revised, digested, and arranged 


under different heads; and all laws relating to land titles shall be 
translated, revised, and promulgated. 


Revision of the criminal law was a gradual process. The most 
thorough revision of the criminal law took place pursuant to a 
legislative act of February 11, 1854, and was carried out, 
under considerable influence from Spanish law, by a commission 
composed of John W. Harris, O. J. Hartley, and James Willie, 
with the task of revising the criminal portion of the law assigned 
mainly to Willie. The drafts proposed by the commission were 
adopted by the legislature in 1856.°° 

Continuity of land titles under the new Republic was taken 
so much for granted by the makers of the Constitution that it 
was affirmed only by specifying a list of exceptions to the implied 
rule. The first of these exceptions occurs in Section 8 of the 
General Provisions, which prescribes: 


All persons who shall leave the country for the purpose of evading a 
participation in the present struggle, or shall refuse to participate in 
it, or shall give aid or assistance to the present enemy, shall forfeit 
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all rights of citizenship and such lands as they may hold in the 
Republic. 


It is worthy of note that this phraseology includes a virtual equa- 
tion between citizenship and the ownership of land. This equation 
is clearly stated in Section 10, where it is provided that: 


.. . All citizens now living in Texas, who have not received their por- 
tion of land, in like manner as colonists, shall be entitled to their 
land in the following proportion and manner: Every head of a family 
shall be entitled to one league and “labour” of land, and every single 
man of the age of seventeen and upwards, shall be entitled to the 
third part of one league of land. 


This was probably the only time in the history of the world 
that the opportunity to gain possession of land had been recog- 
nized as a right to which people are entitled. The principle thus 
enunciated was a direct outgrowth of the policy followed by the 
Spaniards. 

Returning to the question of continuity of titles under the 
changed government, the validity of Spanish-Mexican grants was 
again given implied recognition in another portion of Section 10 
of the General Provisions, which provided: 


In all cases the actual settler and occupant of the soil shall be 
entitled, in locating his land, to include his improvement, in pref- 
erence to all other claims not acquired previous to his settlement, 
according to the law of the land and this Constitution. 


The law of the land, here referred to, was the law of Mexico and 
of the state of Coahuila and Texas, which remained in effect. 

The Constitution gives further evidence of the importance of 
the land question in another paragraph of Section 10: 


And whereas the protection of the public domain from unjust and 
fraudulent claims, and quieting of the People in the enjoyment of 
their lands, is one of the great duties of this Convention ... . 


The Constitution then goes on specifically to annul several 
large grants, said to amount to a total of 1,100 leagues, which had 
been given to John T. Mason and others by special acts of the 
legislature of Coahuila and Texas in 1834 and 1835. These acts 
were annulled by the Texas constitutional convention on the ex- 
pressed ground that they were contrary to certain laws passed by 
the Mexican Congress in 1824. The same section of the consti- 
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tution voided all surveys, locations, and titles to land made while 
the land offices were closed during the confusion of the ‘Texas 
Revolution, when many prior holders of land, being away at the 
wars, were unable to prevent acts of possession by newcomers. 

The Texan Declaration of Rights, which was placed at the end 
of the Constitution, went a step farther than the United States 
Bill of Rights in insuring the separation of church and state. Sec- 
tion 1 of Article V barred clergymen from Congress and the presi- 
dency of the Republic. The Declaration of Rights, Article 3g, 
further provided: 

No preference shall be given by law to any religious denomination 
or mode of worship over another, but every person shall be permitted 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
This language is much more restrictive than the United States 
provision that “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Imprisonment for debt, still prevalent in the United States in 
1836, was kept out of ‘Texas by Section 12 of the Declaration 
of Rights, which provided: “No person shall be imprisoned for 
debt in consequence of inability to pay.” It seems probable that 
this section was motivated by the popularity of such ideas in the 
United States at the time, by the high proportion of debtors in the 
‘Texas population, and by the tradition of lenience toward debtors 
which had been handed down in Spanish law since Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Two other liberal provisions, not found in the Constitution of 
the United States, are combined in Section 17 of the Texas Dec- 
laration of Rights: 

Perpetuities or monopolies are contrary to the genius of a free govern- 
ment, and shall not be allowed; nor shall the law of primogeniture or 
entailments ever be in force in this Republic. 

All forms of entail had been abolished by the Spanish liberal 
Cortes in 1820 and by the Mexican Congress in 1823. They had 
also been gradually abolished by the individual states.” 

The Constitution of the Republic of Texas, although built on 
a framework of traditional American ideas, contains important 
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modifications derived from the popular advanced thinking of the 
Jacksonian period and the Mexican tradition of Spanish law. 
These departures, as well as the more conventional provisions, 
were, of course, made effective by acts of the Congress. Later they 
were generally incorporated in the Constitution and laws of the 
state of ‘Texas. 

While the Republic still existed, an Act of January 20, 1840,°* 
brought about the adoption of the Anglo-American common law 
in all matters except those relating to land tenure, which were 
actually the most numerous and weighty questions dealt with by 
the courts for many years. A technical analysis of the differences 
between Spanish and English law would be of little interest, but 
the Spanish system, besides being bound up to a great extent 
with the existing property rights of the Texans, was believed to 
promote justice by its simplicity in theory and practice. It was 
not case-law, or “judge-made law,’ but a concise code, which 
called for no wearisome study of precedents. In the words of 
Dudley Wooten, 


The government had it in its power to establish and maintain a 
simple and direct method of real-estate tenures, deriving their validity 
and incidents immediately from the sovereign political power and 
burdened with none of the restrictions, technicalities, and legal niceties 
of the feudal and baronial servitudes of the common-law titles to 
realty, instead of complicating our landed system with the black- 
letter learning of English courts and statutes.** 


The land law included the Spanish law of waters. In any event 
the climate of a large part of Texas would have dictated the 
adoption of a more realistic policy than that handed down from 
the English common law. Other arid and semiarid western states 
struggled for a generation with wholesale violations of statutes 
that were based on the narrow English doctrine, until that doc- 
trine was modified by the courts or the legislatures in eight of 
those states and abrogated by eight others in favor of the new 
“arid region doctrine of prior appropriation,” which gives para- 
mount rights to the first user of any source of water.” 

The climate also led the Texans to imitate Spanish liberality in 

88Act of January 20, 1840, in Gammel (comp.) , Laws of Texas, II, 177. 
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granting tracts of land large enough to support a ranching estab- 
lishment on the semiarid plains. Under the Republic, individual 
or family grants ranged from 640 to 4,605 acres,"’ the latter figure 
being the equivalent of the Spanish league and labor. At annexa- 
tion, by the insistence of the United States Congress, ‘Texas re- 
tained the right to dispose of its own public lands instead of giving 
them to the federal government. The later land policy of the state 
continued the tradition of liberality which had been established 
by the old Spanish government.” 

With regard to the titles which had their origin in Spanish and 
Mexican grants, there was great uneasiness in the years following 
separation from Mexico.™* In the case of McMullen v. Hodge, 
Justice Abner Smith Lipscomb explained the pertinent principles 
at length and in a manner which indicated that he was writing 
for public reassurance as much as for the record of the case. 
Beginning with a discussion of the different kinds of revolutions, 
he concluded that the revolution in Texas was simply a change of 
political control, and he stated emphatically: “This court has re- 
peatedly held, that private rights were not destroyed by the 
change of government.”** He quoted Chief Justice John Marshall, 
of the United States Supreme Court, who said in a case arising 
in Florida after the annexation of that one-time Spanish territory, 
“It may be worthy of remark that it is very unusual, even in cases 
of conquest, for the conqueror to do more than displace the 
sovereign and assume dominion of the country.” Marshall, in 
turn, had cited early English decisions in support of his opinion 
that private rights could not be affected by a change of sov- 
ereignty.”* As late as 1859, however, Chief Justice Royal T. 
Wheeler of Texas felt called upon to reaffirm: “There is no more 
firmly settled or universally approved principle of law, than that a 
revolution works no change in previously vested rights of 
property.’’”* 
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Aside from strictly legal considerations, the motives of the early 
‘Iexas lawmakers in confirming Spanish and Mexican land titles 
need little discussion. As the courts have stated, the revolt that 
led to independence in ‘Texas was no social revolution, and there 
Was no reason or intention to interfere with established property 
relations. Moreover, the men who carried out that revolution 
were the ones who held most of the privately owned land in 
‘lexas. At the date of independence, in fact, almost every citizen 
of ‘Texas held land under a Spanish or Mexican grant. 

Even without court decisions, the continuity of these titles 
would appear to be sufliciently secured by a section of the first 
state constitution, adopted in 1845, which became a part of the 
agreement of annexation between ‘Texas and the United States. 
This section was copied in succeeding constitutions, including 
that of 1876 now in effect, where it forms Section 18 of Article 
XVI, as follows: “Vested Rights.—The rights of property and ot 
action, which have been acquired under the Constitution and 
laws of the Republic and State, shall not be divested. ...”7 

Since the rights acquired under Spanish and Mexican land 
grants and through other operations of Spanish-Mexican law were 
clearly recognized by the constitutions and laws of the republic 
and state, it would seem clear that they are fully confirmed by 
this section of the Constitution as it now stands. And, in the 
wildly improbable event that ‘Texas should wish to ‘‘divest’’ these 
rights, the United States Supreme Court could be asked to inter- 
vene on the ground that the guarantee in the Constitution of 
1845, through its inclusion in the annexation agreement, has be- 
come the supreme law of the United States under Article VI of 
the federal Constitution. 

The recognition of Spanish law has worked both ways. Where 
the original grant depended on conditions which were not fulfilled 
by the grantee, such as occupancy for a stated term of years, the 
‘Texas courts have held the title forfeited.”* It is such questions con- 
cerning the circumstances surrounding the original grant, and 
not any question as to the general validity of such grants, that have 
led to prolonged litigation in numerous cases. In the long-fought 
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Padre Island case, decided as recently as 1945, the Texas Supreme 
Court upheld the claim of the Balli heirs to an area larger than 
the original grant, which had been augmented by the gradual 
piling up of sand from the Gulf against the low, tide-washed 
island.” The Texas attorney general thereupon appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court on the ground that the local court 
was depriving the state of its property without due process of 
law, but the highest court refused his appeal. According to Har- 
bert Davenport and J. T. Canales, 


This is probably the only instance on record where a State, suing as 
sovereign proprietor in its own courts, has refused to abide by a de- 
cision of its own highest tribunal, or has sought, on alleged “constitu- 
tional” grounds to overturn a solemn judgment of its own Supreme 
Court.°*° 


This case was closely involved in the complicated legal question 
of the status of lands situated between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, which were formerly part of the Mexican state of 
Tamaulipas and never belonged to the combined state of Coa- 
huila and Texas. On December 19, 1836, the Congress of the Re- 
public of Texas annexed this area by a legislative act which it 
lacked the power to enforce. The Texan claim to this region was 
not made good until General Zachary Taylor’s United States Army 
crossed the Nueces in 1846 at the outset of the Mexican War and 
after Texas had become a state in the Union. Thereafter, while 
both state and federal courts held that the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which protects the property rights of Mexican nationals 
in the territory annexed in 1848, does not apply to lands situated 
in the former Republic of Texas, the state Supreme Court has 
held that the treaty does apply to the region between the Nueces 
River and the Rio Grande. In the words of Harbert Davenport, of 
Brownsville: 


The one line of decisions applies to Texas as it existed, prior to 1836, 
as a member of the Mexican Confederation of States; the other to the 
area between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, to which Texas first 
asserted claim by the Act of December 19, 1836, which claim was not 
admitted by Mexico until the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848. The courts of Texas disposed of this technical problem 
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by holding: (a) that from and after December 19, 1836, Texas’ claim 
to the trans-Nueces area was good “de jure’’; that is, as a matter of 
law, but that Mexico was in control of the greater portion of this 
area; and (b) that, as between private individuals, the acts of Mexico 
and of the Mexican State of Tamaulipas were the acts of the govern- 
ment de facto. The same rule was applied to grants of land. The 
Texas courts refused to recognize grants of land made by Mexico in 
this area which originated after December 19, 1836; but where pro- 
ceedings for a grant had been begun by a private individual prior to 
December 19, 1836; and had progressed to the point where the title 
would have been perfected, but for the change in sovereignty, under 
the laws of Tamaulipas; vested private rights had been created which, 
under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, were binding upon the 
courts as well as upon the political authorities of the State.*! 


It took several acts of the legislature, known as the Relinquish- 
ment Acts, to quiet the titles to land between the Nueces River 
and the Rio Grande. Even then, because of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the country, not all of the property owners had been able 
to take advantage of their rights by 1876, and the new Constitution 
of that date granted them an additional four years in which to 
validate their titles.*? Even then, the uncertainties of the law kept 
some of the Tamaulipas grants in the courts until recently. 

Spanish units of measurement are still used in determining 
the metes and bounds of landed property in Texas. These units 
exhibited some variability, the length of the basic vara or Spanish 
yard having ranged from 32.8748 inches to 35 inches. It was not 
until 1919 that the legislature fixed the legal length of the vara in 
‘Texas at 33% standard inches.** On this basis the labor, 1,000 
varas square, becomes 177.14 acres; the league, 5,000 varas square, 
becomes 4,428.4 acres.** 

The principle now known as community property regulates 
the rights of married persons in several western states under 
laws derived from the Spanish codes, which were much more 
favorable to women than was the English common law which 
inspired the statutes of most American states. The origin of the 
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Texas law in particular is clearly stated by Chief Justice John 
Hemphill, who declared in 1857, “Our laws on marital rights are 
in substance but a continuation of the rules of Spanish jurispru- 
dence on the same subject matter.’’*° 

Under the common law and its statutory offshoots, all property 
owned by a woman prior to her marriage becomes the property 
of her husband, as does any wealth accumulated by the couple after 
their marriage, the wife retaining only a dower right which usually 
amounts to one-third of the lands acquired after marriage. Under 
the Spanish and Texan law, the wife’s own property is counted as 
her contribution to the common capital of marriage. Property 
acquired after marriage, though subject to the husband’s man- 
agement, is owned equally by husband and wife.** As recently as 
1948, the existence of such laws in a minority of the states moved 
Congress to amend the federal income tax law so as to place the 
residents of all states on a community property basis for income 
tax purposes, thereby giving them the same advantage that tax- 
payers in the community property states had enjoyed in being 
able to divide their incomes when computing the tax.” 

In spite of the advantage to the Texas wife in being able to 
claim a greater share of property, the Texas League of Women 
Voters has found fault with certain provisions of the community 
property law which place married women in a state of virtual 
guardianship with regard to the management of property.** Just 
how much these provisions owe to Spanish precedent is a subject 
of specialized study. 

Again adapting Spanish laws of ancient respectability, the 
Texas legislature formulated statutes of descent and distribution 
which deny the right of a parent to disinherit his children for any 
cause except a violent attack on the parent or an attempt to de- 
fame him by imputing offenses punishable by law.* 

The distinction between law and equity, which had originated 
as a progressive step in early English law but had later degenerated 
into a plaything of formalism, was abolished in Texas in 1840 when 
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the legislature approved an adaptation of the simple Spanish 
system of pleading cases in court. According to Davenport, 


procedure at common law was based on a series of technical “writs” 
and “pleas,” which lawyers moved about like chessmen in an effort 
to plead their cases into a single issue of law and fact. Under the 
common law system of pleading, the more clever lawyer, rather than 
right and justice, was favored to prevail.°° 


Under the Spanish system, on the other hand, the plaintiff was 
required only to tell his troubles to the court in plain and con- 
cise language. This single system, since its adoption in ‘Texas, had 
been almost universally introduced in American and even English 
courts. 

Rights to minerals on or under the ground remained vested 
in the state of Texas under laws which remained in effect for 
twenty years after annexation, although the state exacted only a 
5 per cent royalty instead of the 20 per cent demanded by the 
King of Spain. In 1866, however, an article in the new constitu- 
tion of that year, ostensibly designed to aid the owners of certain 
saline deposits, was so worded that it became applicable to all 
minerals on privately owned lands, including vast petroleum 
deposits.*? It has been estimated that this legislation, by careless 
wording, cost the state of Texas a billion dollars.*? Careless or not, 
the new provision, relinquishing the state’s right to underground 
wealth on private property, was reaffirmed in the Constitution 
of 1876. 

Even the boundaries of Texas to this day are determined by 
statutes and agreements relating to Spanish precedents, which 
have been duly invoked when disputes occurred. In the most 
recent question of this kind, a strip of Oklahoma along the 100th 
meridian, 132 miles long and containing 28,000 acres, was an- 
nexed to Texas pursuant to a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1931. The line as described in the Adams-Ofiis 
treaty of 1819 was also disputed by Texas and the United States 


*0Harbert Davenport to G. A., March 4, 1952 (MS.). 

*1For discussions of ownership of mineral rights in Texas, see Walace Hawkins, 
El Sal del Rey (Austin, 1947); John A. Rockwell, A Compilation of Spanish and 
Mexican Law (New York, 1851); Gustavus Schmidt, The Civil Law of Spain and 
Mexico (New Orleans, 1851). 

*2Curtis Bishop, Lots of Land (Austin, 1949), 296. 
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government in the Greer County case in the 1890's and by ‘Texas 
and New Mexico in 1929.”° 

Although some of the laws formed in early Texas by adapting 
the principles of the Siete Partidas and the Laws of the Indies 
have been superseded in later years, all of these laws have gone 
into the making of a body of legal tradition which is still at work 
in the state. In addition to the vested rights section, numerous 
other provisions related to Spanish law are embodied in the Con- 
stitution of 1876, which is now in effect. This constitution con- 
tains eight distinct sections dealing with questions arising directly 
out of Spanish and Mexican land titles. It also prescribes the 
general provisions of the community property laws and the exemp- 
tion of homesteads and certain personal property from execution 
for debt. The spirit, if not the letter, of the Spanish laws for the 
protection of debtors can be seen in a constitutional ban on 
garnishment of wages. 

What were the motives of the founders of the Republic of 
Texas in adopting so much of their law from the cast-off govern- 
ments of Spain and Mexico? To some extent, it is true, they 
followed the line of least resistance, in that it was simpler to take 
over the old laws bodily than to arrange a transition to a system 
adopted in its entirety from the Anglo-American tradition. This 
retention of Spanish law, however, was not necessary. Even where 
the doctrine of vested rights decreed confirmation of the acts of 
the former governments, the future working out of these rights 
could have been subjected to an altogether different system of 
law. The vested rights principle affected only those rights which 
had existed before the change of government. 

It is significant that the Republic chose to make certain possible 
changes and rejected others. Adoption of the Spanish-Mexican 
law was quite selective. Jury trial and freedom of religion, to cite 
only two examples out of many, were taken over from American 
law at the same time that the provisions described were taken 
from the Mexican law. A way to change over to all-American 
laws could certainly have been found if these Spanish-Mexican 
laws had been repugnant to the people and their legislators. 
Evidently they were not repugnant but were gladly accepted, in 


®8Newton and Gambrell, Social History of Texas, 248-252. 
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spite of the Texans’ hostile feeling toward the government which 
had formerly administered these laws. The inadequacies of the 
English common law having been recognized at that time, the 
people of the Republic of Texas, in forming their first constitu- 
tion and the framework of their statutory law, chose to follow 
Spanish-Mexican rules in many matters—especially those relating 
to land tenure—rather than the American laws to which they had 
been long accustomed before their migration. 

Their reasons for making this choice are clear. Having an Anglo- 
American background, the framers of Texas laws were attracted 
inevitably to the political and economic doctrines that were prev- 
alent in the United States at the time, with preference, perhaps, 
because of their frontier experience and relative poverty, for the 
more radical of these doctrines. This a priori expectation is con- 
firmed by the actual adoption of some of the more advanced 
American proposals of the time in the constitution and laws of 
the Republic of Texas. 

The prevalent radicalism was mainly channeled, however, into 
a desire for freedom and security in the acquisition and undis- 
turbed possession of free land. To the Texas colonists, land was 
the philosopher’s stone, the universal solvent, and the answer to all 
problems. Where there were such vast expanses of good land to be 
had for the asking, there was little need for the social reforms on 
which the rest of mankind might lean for security. The reforms 
that were made in early Texas, for the most part, had to do with 
control of land. It is probable that these changes, made by simply 
adopting large portions of the Spanish-Mexican law, represented 
in their context as advanced a liberalism as had been shown by 
any government in the world at that time, even though the text 
of the changes was derived from the edicts of a paternalistic 
autocracy. 

Under the fortunate circumstance of an apparently unlimited 
supply of unoccupied land, these laws certainly went farther than 
any measures adopted in the United States, before or since, to 
promote the independence of the “little man.” The Texan states- 
men were not great theorists, and their political philosophy was 
mainly implicit in their actions; but, whether consciously or not, 
they reduced to reality a far-reaching ideal of favoring the small 
enterpriser which would have gladdened the heart of Thomas 
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Jefferson. There also are evidences of a struggle between the 
followers of Jefferson and of Hamilton in the story of the 400- 
league grants and in later developments down to the present day. 
At the mid-point of the twentieth century, however, the “big 
business’ element in Texas has a somewhat different complexion 
than its equivalent in the East. The typical ‘Texas capitalist, plain 
of appearance and modest in demeanor when not aroused, resents 
attacks on his vast interests in oil or industry in exactly the same 
spirit in which the homespun early ‘Texan fought off any attempt 
to prevent him from peaceably working his rightfully acquired 
league and labor of land. Thus the Hamiltonians in Texas today 
have a strong strain of Jeffersonian blood. 

The fact that the liberal laws of ‘Texas were developed under 
an absolute monarchy need occasion no surprise. Defenders of 
absolutism have pointed out with some justice that life under 
such a government may sometimes be freer than life under the 
tyranny of a majority.** The crude theory of divine right, which 
was developed as a defense for the English monarchs in the 
seventeenth century, never was accepted in Catholic countries like 
Spain. Rather, the King was made to feel that his right depended 
on his ruling justly, in accordance with the standards of his time. 
A disinterested examination of Spanish-American history will 
show that the King was generally more of a humanitarian than 
his conquistadores, and he was not entirely above the law. A sub- 
ject who felt himself threatened with injustice could appeal to the 
King’s judges, who referred to the Siete Partidas and the Code 
of Justinian in much the same way that American judges now 
refer to the Constitution. It was the King who tried to enforce 
the laws or made new ones which had to be in harmony with 
the old, and it was the overseas officials who applied, misapplied, 
or ignored them. 

During the prerevolutionary period in Texas, the desire to 
enjoy security on the land showed itself in a willingness to abide 
by the traditional laws and the Mexican Constitution of 1824— 
despite their grave denials of civil and religious liberty—as against 
the vagaries of successive revolutionary leaders. This feeling on 
the part of the colonists, explicitly described in their writings, 


®4Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Liberty and Democracy (Caldwell, 1952) . 
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explains both the loyalty of the Texans to Mexico for fifteen years 
and the final break in 1836. 

“The general cause of the revolt,” says Eugene C. Barker, “was 
the same [as in the American Revolution]—a sudden effort to 
extend imperial authority at the expense of local privilege.’’”° 
The historian, of course, is here speaking of the immediate cause 
of the outbreak. In both the American and the Texan situations 
there were traditions of long growth which explained why the 
people rose in protest when they were threatened with the loss 
of rights or privileges which they had learned to expect. In the 
case of Texas, the general American tradition of democracy had 
been transplanted to Texas soil after taking on the characteristic 
coloration of the Jacksonian age. What was added under Mexican 
rule was the reality of free land and the expectation of personal 
independence to be gained therefrom under stable laws. Only 
when this personal independence was threatened by the recentral- 
ization of the Mexican government and other abuses, did the 
Texas colonists strike out for a change in sovereignty. 

Thus is seen the double paradox in which a free-spirited people, 
who had found greater freedom under the laws developed by a 
despotic monarchy than under the democratic government of 
their own country, were then driven to rebellion by the semi- 
anarchy of contending revolutionary leaders in the Mexican re- 
public which had taken over the functions of the monarchy. The 
Americans of 1776, on the other hand, had been driven to revolt 
by the actions of the same government under which most of them 
had been born. The Texans had no stable government against 
which to revolt. They merely moved aside from the confusion of 
contemporary Mexican politics. It hardly seems probable that 
the Texans, with the experience of more than a decade of change 


*5Barker, Mexico and Texas, 147. For additional judicial decisions concerning the 
application of Spanish-Mexican law in Texas, see Lucas v. Strother in Peters (ed.), 
Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
XII, 411; U. S. v. —, ibid., X, 306; State v. Sais, Texas Reports, XLVII, 307; State 
v. Cardinas, ibid., 250; State v. Cuellar, ibid., 395; State v. Bustamente, ibid., 320; 
State v. Sarnes, ibid., 323; State v. Vela, ibid., 325; Villareal v. State, ibid., 319; Johns 
v. Schutz, ibid., 578; Texas-Mexican Railway Company v. Locke, et al., ibid., LXXIV, 
370. Many other references to court decisions are given in the notes of Davenport 
and Canales, Texas Law of Flowing Waters. Other information of this type can be 
found in J. H. Davenport, History of the Supreme Court of Texas: With Biographies 
of the Chief and Associate Justices (Austin, 1917). 
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behind them, could have regarded the dictatorship of Antonio 
Lépez de Santa Anna as a permanent state of affairs. 

No doubt the movement for complete independence was 
strengthened by the influx of newcomers—largely adventurers— 
who had come from the United States soon after the first disorders 
and who had no feeling of obligation toward Mexico. Although 
these newcomers were of a more turbulent character than the 
original settlers brought in by the empresarios, their objectives 
were essentially the same, and it is probable that their presence 
accelerated the revolutionary process without materially changing 
its course. 

When independence had been achieved, the security of the 
colonists still depended upon the maintenance of the rights they 
had acquired under the Spanish-Mexican laws. Hence, they set 
about establishing a new code which would confirm the existing 
rights and would secure for the future the peculiar advantages 
of both the Anglo-American and the Spanish legal systems 
strengthened with improvements derived from the advanced 
thinking of the time. A study of the laws adopted in early Texas 
provides a comman denominator, a key to the motives of the 
people of Texas from the day when Moses Austin first walked 
across the plaza in San Antonio, through the early difficulties of 
the empresarios, the Texas Revolution, the organization of the 
Republic of Texas, annexation, secession, and many otherwise 
unrelated events in the history of the state. 
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A Statistical Review of the Settlement 
of the Peters Colony, 1841-1848 


SEYMOUR V. CONNOR 


HE pageant of America to an immeasurable degree in the 

nineteenth century was the surging movement of Amer- 

icans into the vast unoccupied reaches of the nation’s 
destiny, and the chronicles of the country must make the move- 
ment live for future generations. Historians, alerted to the signifi- 
cance of the frontier only by its passing, held a ritualistic wake 
in Chicago in 1893 and turned with consecrated and occasionally 
misguided energy to the task of making written history out of 
this phase of American development. Gone is the frontier and 
gone are the individuals who conquered it; the historian searches 
through their documentary remains for scraps of information 
from which to reconstruct their lives. But the documentary re- 
mains of the plain folk who settled the frontier are scant, and 
statistical data, those cold hard facts that keep in check rampant 
imaginations and reckless generalizations, are even more rarely 


available. 
This paper is a statistical study’ of a region in Texas known as 
the Peters Colony’ and of the pioneers who settled in it prior to 


1The technical report style of presentation is used because it seemed the most 
convenient form for clearly reporting the results of a study that in some ways is 
rather complex. 

2In February, 1841, the Fifth Congress of the Republic of Texas, desiring to pro- 
mote immigration into Texas and to extend the northwestern frontier into Indian 
country, acceded to the petition of a group of land speculators from the United 
States and England and established an empresario reserve between the Trinity and 
Red rivers in North Central Texas. The proposal, made by W. S. Peters and 
nineteen associates, succeeded in part as a countermeasure to the Franco-Texienne 
bill before the same Congress. With the passage of this act (February 4, 1841) 
granting the petitioners the right to enter into contract with the Republic on spec- 
ified terms, the land and immigration policies of the Republic were abruptly 
changed in nature. Up to that time the Republic had refused to continue in any 
form the empresario system established earlier by Mexico. Unpromoted immigra- 
tion, however, was not up to expectations, and the pressing circumstances of 1840 
and 1841 led to this cautious establishment of a modification of the Mexican colo- 
nization system. The Republic was less generous with its lands than Mexico and 
more exacting with its agents. Full terms of the law may be found in H. P. N. 
Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), II, 554. 
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1848. The area offers a rare opportunity for the collection of rea- 
sonably adequate statistical data on relatively large numbers of per- 
sons as they settled on the frontier. Usually descriptions of frontier 
communities and settlements in America are based out of necessity 
on contemporary observations and accounts, occasionally supple- 
mented by data from a federal census. Essentially this study is 
one in which such scanty social data are augmented by and com- 
pared with other statistical records of approximately the same 
time. Presented here are discussions of the sources used for ob- 
taining information, of the procedure followed in the study, and 
of the conclusions drawn from an analysis of the statistics." 


OBJECTIVE 


The primary objective of the study was to determine the 
number of settlers in the colony region* who were bona fide 
‘Peters Colonists” under the terms of the colony contracts. In 
compiling the names of the immigrants from various sources, 
the investigator was able to collect additional statistical informa- 
tion, the analysis of which became the secondary objective of 
the study. 


SOURCES 


The principal sources of data for this study are (1) the manu- 
script federal census for 1850, Schedule I; (2) reports of the 
colony agents to the secretary of state in 1844 and in 1845; 
(3) certificates awarding land to settlers, issued by special land 
commissioner Thomas William Ward in 1850; (4) register of 
certificates for land issued by county and district courts; and 


The Peters contracts, the first empresario contracts made by the Republic, like the 
Austin contracts, the first made by Mexico, were the most successful. Later contracts 
by the Republic, better known perhaps than Peters’, include those with Henry 
Francis Fisher and Burchard Miller, Henri Castro, and Charles Fenton Mercer. 
After some dispute the Texas Emigration and Land Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky, which acted in the capacity of empresario, received from the state of 
Texas over a million acres of premium land as a bonus for promoting settlement 
in the colony area. Approximately 1,800 colonists and their families were settled in 
Texas by the company. 

3Because of the various possibilities of error involved, it is thought necessary to 
discuss the sources and procedure to prevent misunderstanding. The results of this 
study should be taken as indicative generalities, and the appearance of numerical 
symbols in the results should not cause the reader to forget the crudeness of the 
sources. 

4See Figure 1. 
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Figure | 
Settled portion of Peters Colony, 1844 
e (5) abstracts of original land titles compiled by the General Land 
Office. Each of these sources will be discussed in the following 


paragraphs. 
(1) Federal Census for 1850: The federal census for 1850, 
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Schedule I, was obtained on microfilm from the library of the 
University of Texas.* Population schedules (Schedule I) were 
used for Collin, Cooke, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, ‘Tarrant,’ Grayson, 
and Navarro’ counties. The microfilms were scratched and worn 
and in some places quite difficult to read. A lack of consistency 
in the enumeration technique was noted; for instance, the Ellis 
enumerator, instead of numbering families and residences con- 
tinuously and consecutively as he visited them, began numbering 
anew on each page. All of the enumerators in the colony area, 
contrary to directions, apparently listed negro slaves as free 
Negroes.* Further, the columns for indicating literacy, school 
attendance during the year, and afflictions were obviously slighted 
by the enumerators. Data taken from the census for use in this 
study were the county of residence, number of the family by 
order of visitation (or page number), name of person as it ap- 
peared on the census, age, color, profession, occupation or trade, 
place of birth, number of children, and apparent migrations based 
on birthplaces of children.’ 

(2) Reports of Colony Agents: For the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1844, and June 30, 1845, agents of the empresario company 
reported the number of colonists living in the area in accordance 
with the company’s contracts. The reports were made to the secre- 
tary of state and were found in the Colonization Papers, 1843-45, 
file in the archives of the Texas State Library. Both reports con- 
sisted of several hand-written pages. The report for 1844 was 
made by agent Ralph Barksdale who certified that 197 families 
and 184 single men had settled in the Peters Colony prior to 
~ 8An excellent appraisal of the manuscript census can be found in Barnes F. 
Lathrop, Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1860 (Austin, 1949) . 

6Some of the residents of Tarrant County were enumerated in the Ellis County 
schedules under the heading Ellis-Tarrant County. The reason for this is not 
readily apparent. Possibly there was some confusion or ambiguity in the directions 
of the supervisor of the census, for as Tarrant County was not organized until 1850, 
the Ellis County enumerator may have been authorized to work the present Tarrant 
County area or part of it. Curiously enough, no overlapping (or double- 
enumeration) was noted in this case. 


7That part of the colony comprised by portions of present Johnson and Hood 
counties was in 1850 included in Navarro County. 

8Schedule I is (or is supposed to be) an enumeration of free inhabitants. Columns 
on the schedule are for indicating the color of the free inhabitant. For the counties 
examined, however, in every case where Negroes were listed in the color column 
they were simply enumerated, unnamed, by age only, as a part of a white family. 

%See Procedure, following, and Lathrop, Migration, 22-33. 
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July 1, 1844. Barksdale then listed the names of the colonists. 
His handwriting was difficult to read, and his spelling was occa- 
sionally phonetic.’ The list of names was divided into five groups 
by the location of the settlers:'' (1) east of the Trinity and on 
White Rock in Nacogdoches County; (2) east fork of the Trinity 
in Fannin County; (3) Cross Timbers, Fannin County; (4) west 
of the Trinity in Robertson County; and (5) head of Elm Fork 
of the Trinity and on Mineral Creek in the Cross Timbers, Fannin 
County.'* Barksdale reported all settlers who had arrived since 
the founding of the colony. Included also in the report was a 
chart indicating that in the colony there were 305 cabins, 482 
children, 29 slaves, 286 rifles, 35 muskets and shotguns, 25414 
[pounds]" of powder, and 566 pounds of lead. 

The report for the year ending June 30, 1845, was in the form 
of a certificate. Labeled “Emigrant’s Certificate,” it was found in 
the Colonization Papers, 1843-45, file in the archives of the State 
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West of Trinity, Robertson County 29 | 26! 39 70 | 3 431} 7 3014) 56 
Head of Elm Fork, in Cross Timbers, | | | | 
Fannin County | 37; 17 48; 4/ 10] .. 
Totals 197 184 | 305 | 482 | 34 | 286 | 35 25434 /232 
| | | | | | | 
Figure 2 


Barksdale’s Report for July |, 1844 


Library. An additional document dated August 11, 1845, in the 
same file was clearly a part of the report and listed the names of 


10For instance he listed John Neely Bryan as John N. Briant; he also spelled 
Fitzhugh as Fitchew. 

11The counties referred to are as they were in 1844 or as Barksdale thought they 
were. Approximate boundaries based on legal descriptions are shown in Figure 1. 

12These areas of settlement are roughly indicated in Figure 1. 

13The essential features of this chart are given in Figure 2. 

14The unit of measure was not indicated by Barksdale. 
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migrants who had not signed the “Emigrant’s Certificate’ but 
who had arrived between July 1, 1844, and July 1, 1845. Forty- 
three names were listed on this additional document, twenty-eight 
single men and fifteen heads of families. The “Emigrant’s Cer- 
tificate’” proper contained a total of 398 names on six pages, but 
only on pages one and three was the marital status indicated. 
Those who signed the “Certificate’”’ declared that they had immi- 
grated to the colony between July 1, 1844, and July 1, 1845, that 
they were especially introduced under the auspices and induce- 
ments of the company, that they had built a comfortable log 
cabin, and that they had a good rifle, Yager, or musket. 

This document, the “Emigrant’s Certificate,” was particularly 
hard to read because each signature was different and many were 
little more than an illegible scrawl. Of the total of 398 signers, 
twenty-eight signed by a mark. Others, it was obvious, were just 
barely able to write their names. Agent Barksdale and his assistant, 
John C. McCoy, delivered the report to Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and certified that they had witnessed each signature and 
mark appearing on the document. 

(3) Ward’s Certificates: In accordance with a law passed by 
the state legislature attempting to settle disputed land titles 
in the colony area, Thomas William Ward" as a special land com- 
missioner went through the colony in 1850 awarding certificates 
to each person who could prove himself a bona fide settler. The 
basis for proof was an affidavit by two citizens swearing that they 
knew the claimant personally and knew that he (or she) had 
settled in the colony prior to July 1, 1848. Two identical cer- 
tificates were prepared and the colonist-claimant and his witnesses 
signed both of them. The original was given to the colonist;'® 
the duplicate was returned to Austin where it was bound with 
all the other duplicates into four volumes. These duplicate cer- 
tificates were the principal source of information for the names 
and marital status of the colonists. Data taken from Ward’s cer- 
tificates also included the volume and certificate number of each 

15Grateful colonists in Johnson County named their first county seat Wardville 
when the county was organized in 1854. 

16The colonist used his certificate later to establish his title and obtain his patent. 
After title was issued to him, the original copy of the certificate, along with a copy 


of the patent and other papers pertaining to the claim, was filed in the General 
Land Office. 
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signer, the county in which the signer appeared before Ward, the 
date of the signer’s arrival in the colony, and the condition of 
the signer’s claim, This last item was concerned with the actual 
status of the claim and had five specific categories: (1) Some 
settlers had selected land that had been surveyed by the company. 
This category has been labeled Company Survey in this study. 
(2) Other settlers had not selected or located their land in 1850 
(labeled Not Selected). (3) Some had selected their land, but 
it had not been surveyed (Not Surveyed). (4) Others had located 
on a fractional parcel of ground and were permitted to locate 
the remainder of their claim elsewhere (Fraction). (5) A fitth 
group of the colonists had located their claim on an old survey 
which took precedence and were permitted to relocate (Old 
Survey) . 

The third volume of Ward's certificate duplicates contained 
certificates issued to the heirs of colonists who were dead by 1850. 
In this group the conditions of the claim were the same as dis- 
cussed for the living colonists, but for obvious reasons no datum 
was taken on the county in which the claimant appeared. 

It is important to note further that because Ward was in the 
colony at approximately the same time the census was taken, a 
rough check on census underenumeration is possible through a 
comparison of the two sources. This will be discussed later. 

(4) Register of Certificates Issued by County and District 
Courts: Colonists who neglected for one reason or another to ap- 
pear before Ward to make their claim were permitted to obtain 
certificates from county and district courts by making essentially 
the same statements on oath and producing two witnesses. The 
names of persons to whom these certificates were issued were 
entered in a register which was filed with the Ward certificate du- 
plicates in the General Land Office. A number of these certificates 
seem to have been based on fraudulent claims and were not ac- 
cepted by the Iand office." 

(5) Abstracts of Original Land Titles: The General Land Office 
began publication of abstract data in 1878, slim volumes being 


17Three special land commissioners were appointed by Governor Hardin R. 
Runnels in 1858 at the direction of the legislature to examine certificates issued 
by county and district courts and ascertain which were illegal—Gammel (comp.) . 
Laws of Texas, IV, 978. 
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issued almost every year for nearly half a century, but the useful- 
ness of the work was seriously impaired by the many unintegrated 
volumes. For this reason, in 1941 and 1942, the General Land 
Office published eight volumes entitled, Abstract of All Orig- 
inal Texas Land Titles Comprising Grants and Locations to 
August 31, 1941, a brief compilation of the abstract information 
on the more than 400,000 Texas land titles. ‘The basic work was 
supplemented by two volumes in 1945. These ten volumes contain 
the following information on each abstract: abstract number, 
original grantee’s name, certificate number (if any), patentee’s 
name, date of patent, patent number, description of land, size, 
class, and file number. The data are arranged in the main by 
counties and alphabetically according to the name of the original 
grantee. 
PROCEDURE 


The following description of the procedure used to make this 
study is divided into two sections: collection and analysis. 

Collection: The first documents used were the reports of the 
colony agents, 1844 and 1845. The report for 1845 was checked 
against the one for 1844 to catch any possible duplication (one 
colonist reported twice by the agent) , and surprisingly none was 
found. A card was made for each colonist listed, a notation re- 
ferring to the report was entered on the card, and the cards were 
filed alphabetically. 

Ward's certificates were the second step in collection. The name 
appearing on each certificate was checked against the alphabetized 
cards: if the card was found, the additional information from 
Ward's certificate was entered; if no card was found, a new one 
was made out and the proper entries were made. Where identifica- 
tion was questionable, two cards were filed. In other words, the 
investigator felt that the William Smith on Barksdale’s report for 
1844 might not be the same man as W. A. Smith who was issued 
a certificate in 1850. As Ward’s certificates were not arranged in 
alphabetical order, the entire group had to be processed in the 
above manner before an attempt to weed out duplicates was made. 

The removal of duplicate cards after notations from Ward’s 
certificates had been completed involved a high possibility of 
error. The Smith case referred to above would not have been 
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taken as a duplicate, but if William Smith had been listed on 
Barksdale’s report as William A. Smith, one of the cards would 
have been removed and filed as a probable duplicate. Proper 
notations from both lists would then have been made on the 
remaining card. 

The register of county and district court certificates was used 
next to obtain names and marital status of settlers who had re- 
ceived such a certificate, and a card was made and filed for each 
one. A similar process of first filing and then removing probable 
duplicates was followed. After completing notations from Ward’s 
certificates and the register, there were approximately 2,200 cards 
in the file. Many of these were removed in the final check. 

The census of 1850 for the counties involved was used in the 
third stage of the collection process. It was not expected that all 
the names on the census were colonists because in the first place 
Collin, Dallas, Ellis, Grayson, and Johnson counties were not 
completely within the boundaries of the colony, and in the second 
place, the colony ceased to function after July 1, 1848, although 
immigration into the area did not then stop. Hence each name 
appearing on the census schedules was checked against the alpha- 
betized cards. If the card was found, notations from the census 
were made; if a similar name on the cards was tound, a temporary 
card with census data was filed; if no card was tound, the census 
name was simply tabulated separately and passed by. Here again 
it was necessary to process the entire census for the pertinent 
counties before duplicates could be removed, because the census 
was arranged by counties and was not alphabetized. As in the 
second step, possible duplicates were gingerly removed and filed 
separately after the census had been processed. 

The fourth stage was the checking of the alphabetized cards 
against the Abstracts of Land Titles. As all the patents to colonists 
were Third Class Headrights, it was necessary to check only this 
portion of the abstracts list in each county. When a card was 
found corresponding to a name in the Abstracts, the desired no- 
tations were entered. As above it was necessary to make out extra 
cards tor possible duplicates. 

The fifth stage in the collecting procedure was the final check. 
In this fifth stage the first step was to check all cards and remove 
duplicates. Those cards for which no land patent was found were 
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removed and filed separately. It was assumed that these persons 
had left the colony before completing title to their land and 
hence were not bona fide colonists. In the case of names obtained 
from the register of county and district court certificates, it was 
assumed that those who did not receive land held the certificates 
based on fraudulent claims. This entire group was checked a 
second time, and those cards which contained an entry from any 
two sources (i.e., Barksdale’s list and the census) were refiled as 
colonists on the assumption that their land patent had not been 
found because of an error. The error of not locating the land 
patent could derive from one of three sources: oversight by the 
investigator, typographical error in the printed Abstracts per- 
verting the name entered beyond recognition, or incomplete ab- 
stracts, the patent possibly being recorded in one of the supple- 
mental volumes discussed above which were not run for this 
study. 

The sixth stage in the collection procedure was a verification 
of the group of cards that had been removed during the final 
check on the assumption that the persons had left the colony.'* 
The major part of this group were persons who were listed on 
the reports of 1844 and 1845. Verification was accomplished*® by 
a random spot check of this group against an index of the census 
of all Texas.*° 

Analysis: The procedure used for analyzing the information 
collected was based on the key-sort filing system.*? Cards, coded as 
shown in Figure 3, were prepared for each of the base cards in 


18This assumption was not without foundation. Contemporary accounts again 
and again tell of the large number of colonists who moved away from the colony. 
The company suffered greatly by the loss of settlers and made strenuous attempts 
to attract the erstwhile colonists back to the grant. Broadsides were printed and 
posted in public places, and advertisements were run in the papers. The effect of 
these efforts cannot be measured any more accurately than the exodus itself; 
apparently about 40 to 50 per cent of the colonists who left returned to the grant. 

19Verification was suggested by Professor Lathrop whom the writer wishes to 
thank as well for being so patient and sympathetic a listener during the months 
this investigation was in progress. 

20A card file in the University of Texas Library, compiled by the Works Progress 
Administration and apparently not too accurate. 

21This excellent system, used by many corporations in the business world as 
well as by the armed forces, is described for historians and scholars in Francis C. 
Huntley, “A Bibliographical Method for the Individual Scholar,” The Historian, 
XII, 182-187. 
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Figure 3—This card was coded for Henry Atchinson (Atkinson), a single man who came to the colony prior to 1844 and who patented his land 
in Grayson County. A sixty-five acre portion of his claim was sold unlocated. He was a farmer and was enumerated on the 1850 census in Grayson 
County. Born in Tennessee, he migrated to Missouri and then to Arkansas before coming to Texas. His migration pattern was determined by that of 
his father. James L. Atkinson, who was the head of the census family in which Henry was listed, had seven children including Henry, the eldest. Henry's 
land was on a Company Survey, and he appeared before T. W. Ward in Grayson County. 

It will be observed that if a series of these cards, each coded for a different colonist, were stacked together and a sorting needle run through 
the stack at the hole marked single, this card and all others for single men would fall out of the stack when the needle was raised. 
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the alphabetized group of colonists. The name of each colonist 
was entered on the working card so that at anytime it might be 
checked back against the base card. The base cards were main- 
tained in alphabetical arrangement, and analysis was begun after 
all the working cards had been coded. 

By running the sorting needles through the proper holes in the 
working cards, the investigator separated the colonists into the 
various groups and subgroups necessary and tabulated the result. 
Of course each tabulation required a different sort of breakdown. 
but the tedium of a completely manual separation, which generally 
would prevent a complete and thorough analysis, was escaped. 
It is further to be noted that the sorting system used made 
errors in separation and classification virtually impossible.** 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the following pages are presented the results of the study 
and some discussion of these results. First the statistics for the 
group as a whole are analysed, and an archtype Peters colonist 
is developed. Simple analyses of such things as marital status, 
illiteracy, family-size, slaveholding, and places of origin are used. 
Next statistics for the whole group of colonists are analysed with 
respect to the dates they arrived, and homogeneity within the 
colony is developed on this basis. The third division of the 
Results section of the study is concerned with the location of the 
colonists by counties, the basis for making such locations being 
discussed. Next is presented a discussion of speculation in land 
certificates. The fifth section is an evaluation of the census in 
terms of Ward’s certificates. The sixth and final section is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of comparisons of various data which seemed 
to the investigator to be significant. 

I. There were a total of 1,787 settlers who were bona fide colo- 
nists in the Peters Colony, according to the determination used. 
A total of 423 names were rejected: 94 of these were obtained 
from the register of county and district court certificates but were 
rejected because they had not been granted land in the colony; 154 
of the rejected names were persons who arrived prior to July 1, 
1844, but moved from the colony before completing their claim; 


22A card incorrectly separated was immediately and strikingly apparent because 
of the code nick in its edge. 
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175 of those rejected had come to the colony between July 1, 
1844, and July 1, 1845, but moved away before obtaining land. 

Of the total number of colonists, 896 were heads of families, 
6g8 were single men, 97 had come to the colony single but mar- 
ried prior to July 1, 1848, 45 were widowers, 41 were widows, and 
10 were remarried widows. Here is a statistical refutation, al- 
though the sample is small, of the much _bandied-about-by- 
historians legend that widows and especially widows with children 
were at a premium on the frontier. In the Peters Colony widows 
had the additional virtue of a sound claim to 640 acres of land, 
and yet less than 20 per cent of the colony's widows remarried 
during the seven-year period examined. 

Out of 896 families in the colony,** 731 families had 2,896 
children. This was an average of approximately four children in 
those families, while 165, or 18.4 per cent, of the families had no 
children under seventeen years of age. Although 50 per cent of 
the families had three children or less, 47 per cent of the children 
lived in families that had six or more children. Only twelve fam- 
ilies had ten or more children, while 112 families had but one 
child.** 


Per Cent 

Number of Per Cent of of All Children 
Children in Family 731 Families in Such Family 

1 15.4 3.9 

4 16.2 7.9 

3 18.2 13.8 

4 14.5 14.8 

5 9.8 12.4 

6 9.8 14.9 

7 8.1 14.3 

8 4.1 8.3 

9 2.3 5.3 

10 12 3.1 

Over 10 0.4 1.3 


There were few slaves in the colony; 31 families had 106 slaves, 
or approximately three slaves per slaveholding family. Twelve 
slaves owned by William McKinney of Collin County were the 
largest holding. Sixty-one per cent of the slaveowners had three 
or less slaves. 


28These are unadjusted data. While there was a total of 896 families, only 742 
census families had children. 


24Of the 731 families with children some information on family-size (listed below 
in table form) seemed worth noting. 
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There were a large number of illiterates in the colony; 24.8 
per cent could not write their names.”° 

By occupation far and away the greatest number (81.2 per 
cent) of the colonists were farmers. Another 1.4 per cent might 
be classified as tradesmen, 4.6 per cent as professional or semi- 
professional men, 6.4 per cent as artisans, and 3.8 per cent as 
laborers. The remainder listed no occupation.” 

Thus most of the colonists were farmers, most were land- 
owners ( i.e., a minority sold their certificates unlocated) , a large 
number of them were illiterate, a majority were married, and 
a majority of the married colonists had children. Slaveholding in 
the colony was almost negligible, and not a single colonist was 
listed on the census as a planter. From the statistics the archtype 
begins to emerge as a small farmer, laboring himself on his land, 
and in his communities employing, for a frontier region just 
settled, a comparatively large number and variety of artisans 
and professional men. 

Most of the colonists were native citizens of the United States; 
2.3 per cent were born in Europe.” One and seven-tenths per cent 
were born in Arkansas, 2.5 per cent in Georgia, 5.5 per cent in 
Illinois, 4.8 per cent in Indiana, 17.6 per cent in Kentucky, 8.3 
per cent in Missouri, 8.9 per cent in North Carolina, 3.6 per cent 
in South Carolina, 23.1 per cent in Tennessee, and g.g per cent 
in Virginia. Of the remainder born in other states 8.8 per cent 
originated in northern states and 2.8 per cent in southern states.** 
It is perhaps significant that only 52.5 per cent were born in 
states that were to form the Confederate States of America. 

Perhaps more enlightening are the percentages on migration. 
Percentages for migration are based on a not too rigorous applica- 
tion of the child-ladder technique. If there were no children in 


25]lliteracy figures were based on Ward’s certificates, since the census figures on 
illiteracy were not acceptable. Out of 1,269 living persons who signed Ward's cer- 
tificates, 286 signed with an X. 

26Specifically there were in the colony (other than farmers) 35 laborers, 25 black- 
smiths, 23 carpenters, 12 preachers, 11 merchants, 10 physicians, 8 clerks, 7 lawyers, 
4 shoemakers, 4 wagonmakers, 3 saddlemakers, 3 school teachers, 3 masons, 3 traders, 
2 millwrights, 2 plasterers, 2 cabinetmakers, 1 cooper, | tailor, 1 ranger, 1 gunsmith, 
1 hunter, 1 chairmaker, and 1 carriagemaker. 

27Eleven were born in England or Scotland, six in Germany, five in Ireland, three 
in Norway, and one in France. 

28The birthplaces of the remaining 0.2 per cent were listed as unknown. 
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the family, the colonist was assumed to have migrated from the 
place of his birth. A hiatus in the child-ladder was ignored in this 
study. Hence the migration figures presented here are not as 
reliable as those presented in studies based solely on usable 
samples and may tend to distort the migration pattern somewhat 
in favor of the older states. The reason for the present approach 
is that the investigator desired to construct a general migration 
pattern using all the colonists, rather than to be limited to using 
only those colonists with two or more children in the family. The 
study of migration is one of the most striking features of census 
analysis. The population of America was on the move; the brew 
was bubbling in the melting pot. Historians are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the restless population, and histories written 
within a static frame of reference more and more seem inadequate. 

There was apparently a sizeable migration from southern states, 
especially the “border” states, into the old Northwest Territory.” 
The apparent routes of migration of many of the Peters colonists 
indicate the same movement. Nine and five-tenths per cent came 
into Texas from Arkansas, 2 per cent from Georgia, 15.5 per cent 
from Illinois, 6.9 per cent from Indiana, 8.8 per cent from 
Kentucky, 27.1 per cent from Missouri, 3.4 per cent from North 
Carolina, 0.8 per cent from South Carolina, 14.2 per cent from 
Tennessee, and 3.0 per cent from Virginia. Of the rest, 1.4 per 
cent came from the South, 4.7 per cent from New England and 
the middle Atlantic States (including Ohio), and 0.g per cent 
from frontier states in the North (such as Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin) . One and eight-tenths per cent apparently came from Europe 
to Texas.*° 

The large migration from the border states is immediately 
apparent. Further, the increase of persons migrating from the 
border states over persons born in them is noticeable. Only 33.8 
per cent of the colonists came into Texas from states that were to 


29This has been noticed by historical statisticians working the field. One of the 
latest, for example, is John D. Barnhart, “The Migration of Kentuckians Across the 
Ohio River,” Filson Club History Quarterly, XXV, 24-31. 

30There is some evidence in correspondence of the officials of the colonization 
company that fairly extensive efforts were made at promoting in Europe. No actual 
advertisements have yet been located, nor does any statistical evidence remain of 
the French communistic settlement at New Icaria. La Réunion was, of course, of a 
later date. 
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form the Confederate States of America, although 52.5 per cent 
had been born in them. The archtype colonist in the Peters 
Colony emerges further; he was a prairie farmer, with a 
possible antipathy (and this probably economic) to slave labor. 
The topography of the Black and Grand Prairies of ‘Texas 
is not greatly different from the topography of the prairies in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, but it is different from East ‘Texas, 
and the pioneer settlers of North Central Texas were not al- 
together of the same mold as the pioneers of the wooded eastern 
portion of the state.** Blending of the population of the cclony 
area with the older part of Texas was retarded by the geography 
of the region, by the migration of so large a number of settlers 
from northern and border states into the colony, and by the 
restriction, for seven years, of migration into the colony from 
other parts of Texas. Just when the settlements of eastern ‘Texas 
were beginning to expand into the prairies, the area was placed 
“off limits” to Texans; and the empresarios, required by law to 
settle only non-Texans, began to fill the colony with small non- 
slaveowning farmers, many of them from the border states and 
free states. 

As a point of speculation, this difference, however slight it may 
be thought, in the generality of the settlers may have had a marked 
influence on the early commercial character of communities in 
the area, such as Dallas.** Traces of the difference between the 


81The writer believes that essentially there is some soundness to this hypothesis, 
although the theory fairs badly under close inspection. It can be shown, for example, 
that much of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri is definitely not a prairies environment. 
It can be argued with reason that the physical environment of the north side of the 
Ohio River valley was similar to that of the south side. Great river valleys logically 
are not the boundaries of a culture complex but the centers of group development. 
Yet the Ohio River was the boundary of the Northwest Territory and the line 
dividing free from slave. North of the Ohio migrants from New England and the 
middle Atlantic states mingled with migrants from the South, migrants who would 
not have moved north had they been large slaveowners. And it was from the region 
north of the Ohio that so many of the colonists came to open settlement on the 
prairies of North Texas. 

82There seems to be no satisfactory explanation for the early rise of Dallas as a 
prominent commercial center. The argument that the railroads made it so is naive; 
the railroads came to Dallas because of its already established importance. The 
argument that Dallas lay at a natural crossroads takes into consideration neither the 
geography of the area nor the location of the state’s population at the time of 
Dallas's first growth. Except for the Eastern and Western Cross Timbers one place 
on the prairie was similar to another; one river crossing was not especially better 
than another. Furthermore, during the decade 1845-1855, in which Dallas developed 
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settlers in North Central ‘Texas and those further east and south 
can be seen more than a decade later when, despite today’s 
romantic retrospect, a large number of citizens in the Peters 
Colony area were not sympathetic to the cause of the 


Confederacy.** 
II. Taken as a whole, then, the people of the colony seem to 


have been a fairly homogeneous group artificially intruded into a 
slightly different cultural environment.** An attempt at a syn- 
thesis of the whole group has resulted from a simple analysis 
of the statistics for the group in the preceding paragraphs. A 
breakdown of the group into more complex components within 
the colony follows. 

Homogeneity has been postulated; it may be demonstrated by 
presenting the results of an analysis by date of migration which 
seems to offer the most logical intragroup separation. An arbitrary 
division into two groups was made: (1) those persons who came 
to the colony in its early years, and (2) those who came later. 
This division was suggested by the fact there seemed to be two 
distinct waves of migration. Although the colony was established 
by the first contract in August, 1841, few persons settled in the 
area before the spring of 1843. Until 1845, migration into the area 
was moderately rapid for a frontier region in the midst of Indian 
country. Then apparently because of a combination of factors*® 


into an important town, the region to the west and southwest was still Indian 
country and the region to the south of Dallas was just “opening up.” Dallas 
apparently established itself as a commercial point while situated at the further 
edge of an extended arm of settlement. Yet, in this out-of-the-way position, Dallas 
managed to thrive when other towns nearer the center and crossroads of the 
settled portion of the state lost their advantage. Could it have been the character 
of the people? Could it have been the fact that the area around Dallas was settled 
by small independent farmers whose land cost them nothing and hence whose spare 
cash quickened a lively interest in trade? 

38Union sentiment in North Texas has been widely noticed, but no attempt has 
been made to relate it to the earlier migration into the Peters Colony. See Claude 
Elliott, “Union Sentiment in Texas, 1861-1865,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
L, 449-477. 

84It is probably unnecessary to say that the differences between the colonists and 
their neighbors were insignificantly small in comparison to the similarities. The 
historicity of the differences is alone contended here; supporting rationale (the 
ever-present desire of the historian to “explain” society in terms of society’s back- 
ground) is pointedly conjectural. 

85These factors included Indian troubles, insufficient supplies (the company’s 
attempts to establish and supply a company store were failures) , the settlers’ distrust 
of the company, and rumors that if annexation of Texas to the United States were 
effected, the company’s contracts would be invalidated. 
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settlers began moving away from the colony in the winter of 
1845-1846.*° Immigration was slow until the spring and summer 
of 1847, apparently increasing to a maximum during the spring 
of 1848. This is not to say that the maximum migration into 
the area was during the spring of 1848 but that, as the company’s 
contract expired on July 1, 1848, the maximum migration 
attributable to the colony came at that period. A question, too 
complex and involved for the scope of this paper, should be 
mentioned in this connection. Annexation is generally thought to 
have stimulated migration to Texas (and it doubtless did) , but 
the factor of the availability of land to the average migrant is 
rarely considered. In the United States at this time frontiersmen 
obtained land either under the terms of the land act of 1832 or 
by purchase from other landowners. In ‘Texas, since Stephen F. 
Austin first opened the country to Anglo-Americans, land in 
relatively large quantities had been available to settlers for almost 
nothing. In 1842, however, the last act of the Republic donating 
land to settlers expired. Henceforth until 1854 migrants found 
it necessary to purchase land, usually from speculators. To a large 
extent purchases were made of unlocated land claims in the form 
of donation, bounty, scrip, premium, and headright certificates. 
Other purchases were made from already patented land held 
for the purpose of speculation. Only in established empresario 
reserves was land still free. Of these reserves the Peters Colony 
was Clearly the largest and most desirable.*’ As stated, this question 
of the impetus of migration and the relation of the Peters Colony 
to the whole migration picture is too involved to be more than 
mentioned here. There is a close correlation between the 
hypothesis that the availability of land is reflected in migration 
statistics and the results of Professor Lathrop’s study of migration 
into East Texas.** Lathrop’s figures indicate for all of East Texas 

“86Statistical evidence of this departure from the colony is unfortunately not 
available. Numerous contemporary accounts indicate that the exodus was quite 
extensive, although it may have begun earlier. The writer believes that the 
“opening up” of much of the American frontier followed this pattern. That 
is, rather than continual overlapping waves of migrants constantly pushing into 
the frontier, the waves of migration were intermittent—pushing in, receding, and 
then rolling in again. 

87The European contracts were in the main located in a less desirable area. 
The Mercer contract, besides being of doubtful validity, was located in a region 


where a large part of the land was already claimed by private citizens. 
38See especially Figure 3, in Lathrop, Migration, 61. 
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an almost negligible increase in migration between June, 1847, 
and May, 1848.*° This corresponds exactly with the period ot 
maximum migration into the Peters Colony.*° 

There were then two distinct waves of migration into the 
colony as a result of such external factors as annexation politics 
and land values and of such internal factors as frontier hardships 
and private dissatisfaction with the colonization company. The 
first wave, in these statistics, lasted until July, 1845; the second 
began in the spring or summer of 1847. 

In the first wave there were 822 colonists, based on reports of 
the colony agents for 1844 and 1845. Apparently during the 
exodus of 1845-1846 all but about 10 to 15 per cent left the 
colony. Then perhaps largely as a result of efforts made by the 
company Officials, 60 to 70 per cent of those who left returned. 
In addition to the returnees, there was a small trickle of new 
immigration. Available statistics indicate that there were thirty- 
five new arrivals in the year July 1, 1845, to July 1, 1846, and 
twenty-six in the year July 1, 1846, to July 1, 1847.*1 As migration 
seems generally to have occurred during the spring, and as the 
exodus seems to have taken place during the winter of 1845-1846, 
it appears safe to assume that arrivals for the year 1845-1846 
actually came in the spring of 1846. Hence, the first wave will be 
considered to include only those arrivals prior to July, 1845, and 
the second wave all those after that and before July, 1848. 

The total for the first wave has been given as 822 colonists; the 
total for the second wave is 1,286, or 35 in 1845-1846, 26 in 
1846-1847, and 1,225 in 1847-1848. Because about 40 per cent 


8®Lathrop’s figures indicating a continual increase in migration from June, 1845, 
to May, 1847, can be explained in terms of the land-availability thesis by hypoth- 
esizing the existence of a lag in the speculation market. In other words, the vast 
quantity of land and certificates held for speculation were absorbed by the migrants 
of this period at relatively cheap prices—prices cheaper perhaps than those in the 
United States. 

40Lathrop notes that the negligible migration increase in this period coincides 
with the Mexican War. 

41These data were obtained from notations on Ward’s certificates. It is a fairly 
safe assumption that they are not conclusive; that is, a number of those persons 
included in this study as arriving in the year 1847-1848 probably came earlier, 
but if no notation to that effect was made on Ward's certificates, they would fall 
into the later group. Hence, the figures for 1845-1846 and 1846-1847 are probably 
somewhat smaller than they should be, and the figure for 1847-1848 is larger than 
it should be by that amount. 
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of the first wave moved away, data obtained on the remaining 
60 per cent who stayed or returned must be assumed to be valid 
for the entire first wave. There does not seem to be much sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups. Figure 4 presents the 
analysis of the data, comparing the first wave with the second. 

III. Another basis of intracolony separation for the purpose of 
studying homegeneity might be geographic. Because this is a 
study of local history and because local history usually follows 
county lines, it is thought worthwhile to analyze the colony by 
counties. Eight counties and one artificial category are used: the 
counties are Collin, Cooke, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, Grayson, John- 
son, and Tarrant, and the artificial category is “Western Counties,” 
which includes Archer, Baylor, Clay, Hood, Jack, King, Knox, 
Montague, Palo Pinto, Throckmorton, Wise, Young, and Wichita 
counties. None of the counties had been created or organized when 
Peters Colony was first established. The following counties were 
organized by 1850 and were included on the federal census: 
Collin, Cooke, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, Grayson, and Tarrant. That 
part of the colony in present Johnson County was included in 
the census enumeration of Navarro County and Ellis County. 
Thus the census gives a basis for division by counties. A division 
by counties can be made also on the basis of Ward’s certificates 
and on the basis of final land locations obtained from the land 
office abstracts. Ward issued certificates in the following counties: 
Collin, Cooke, Dallas, Denton, Ellis, and Grayson. The land 
office abstracts are divided along present county lines, and data 
from the Abstracts can be used to divide the colony into two 
groups: persons who located and patented all or part of their 
claim themselves, and persons who sold their claim unlocated. 
On the assumption that if a man patented his claim himself it 
was probably his residence, the colonists can be divided into 
counties on a homestead basis. 

Figure 5 is an analysis of the residences by counties of the 
Peters colonists on the basis of the three possibilities of separa- 
tion. Probably the most significant is the separation using the 
land abstracts for those colonists who did not sell their certificates 
since it gives the greatest spread in counties and locates the more 
fixed portion of the population. 

No significant differences in other data were noted in the anal- 
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ITEM FIRST WAVE | SECOND WAVE 
(% of 501) (% of 1286) 
MARITAL STATUS 
0.4 0.1 (0.0622) 
>. Came Single, married later... 10.4 4.2 
LOCATION OF LAND GRANT 
DISPOSITION OF CLAIM 
WARD’S CERTIFICATES 
2. Dead by 1850, Heirs received certificate............ | 12.8 8.5 
| 
CENSUS | 
2. Place of emigration (34 of 296) % of 851) 
| 1.8 3.4 
3. Occupation (% of 296) % of 851) 
Professional or semiprofessional .................. 4.5 4.6 


Figure 4 
Comparative Data 
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Name of County Number of Colonists in county based on: 
‘‘Homestead”’ Census Ward’s Certs. 


*Navarro County 


Figure 5 
Residences by Counties 


ysis by counties. In other words, the population of the colony, 
county by county, seemed homogeneous. 

IV. Speculation in unlocated certificates was a significant phase 
of the colony’s history. Although the transfer of the certificates 
was specifically prohibited by a statement on the certificate, the 
land office was forced to sanction their transfer simply because 
the practice could not be stopped; Texans had grown too ac- 
customed to dealing with transferable bounty and headright cer- 
tificates. Six hundred and seven certificates were sold unlocated. 
While all of these sales may not actually have been considered 
speculative by the purchaser, the historian may be permitted to 
call them speculative on the grounds that such a sale is by defini- 
tion speculative. Of the 607 certificates thus passing into specula- 
tion, 498 were whole certificates and 109 were partial certificates. 
That is, 109 colonists located a portion of the land they were 
entitled to by the certificate, subtracted that acreage from the 
acreage called for, and sold the remainder unlocated. 

There is no practical way to ascertain how many certificates 
changed hands more than once, although it could be determined 
by an exhaustive search of the land office patent files. A random 
spot check of these files indicated that the certificates sold for 
from $0.50 to $1.00 per acre unlocated. A few examples of what 
might have been typical transactions may be interesting: 


Benjamin Matthews, a twenty-four-year old, illiterate farmer from 
Missouri, received a certificate from Ward for 320 acres; he later 
proved to the satisfaction of the County Court of Tarrant County 
that he had married in the colony before the expiration of the colony 
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contract and received another certificate for an additional 320 acres. 
The first certificate he sold for $100 or 32¢ an acre. The second cer- 
tificate he sold for $250. Matthews later made oath that he had never 
received any land from Texas and was granted a pre-emption title to 
160 acres of land in Denton County. 

James Matthews, an illiterate person who neglected to line up and 
be counted on the census, arrived in the colony prior to July, 1844. He 
was reported by Barksdale as a single man living between the Trinity 
and White Rock Creek in Nacogdoches County. He received a cer- 
tificate from Ward for 640 acres because he produced proof that he 
had married in the colony. He sold one-half of this certificate (320 
acres) unlocated for $160 and himself located the other half in 
Tarrant County. Later he made oath that he had never received any 
land from Texas and was granted a pre-emption title to 320 acres in 
Tarrant County. 

Perry Malone, a thirty-six-year-old farmer, with eight children, was 
born in Kentucky, moved from there to Missouri, and then into the 
colony in the spring of 1848. He received a certificate from Ward for 
640 acres, which he sold for $450. The certificate later was laid on a 
piece of land in Denton County that measured only 617 acres; the 
owner of the certificate then sold the 23-acre excess for $15, transferring 
the certificate with such a notation made, and the twenty-three acres 
were finally patented in Denton County. 


Of the 607 certificates in speculation, 16.8 per cent were finally 
laid in Collin County, 5.9 per cent in Cooke, 25.0 per cent in 
Dallas, 9.9 per cent in Denton, 6.7 per cent in Ellis, 13.3 per cent 
in Grayson, 2.5 per cent in Johnson, 17.3 per cent in Tarrant, and 
2.6 per cent in the “Western Counties.” 

V. The results of this study indicate, at least for the area in- 
vestigated, that the census of 1850 falls short of numbering the 
total population. Of the 1,787 colonists, 1,147 were numbered 
on the census. But at least 174 of the colonists had died before 
1850, and an unknown number may have moved away from the 
colony before the census was taken. Since Land Commissioner 
Ward was in the area at approximately the same time in 1850 
that the census was being taken there, it is possible to make a 
fairly accurate estimation of census underenumeration by com- 
paring the census to Ward’s list of colonists. Of the 1,269 living 
persons who signed Ward’s certificates, 1,028 were listed on the 
census.** This is a simple underenumeration of 19 per cent in 
terms of the census compared with Ward’s list. But of the 1,147 


42The analysis is presented in Figure 6. 
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colonists listed on the census, only 1,028 appeared on Ward’s list. 
Hence, on the basis of these two lists made in 1850 there were at 
least 1,388 colonists in the area (Ward's total of 1,269 plus those 
colonists on the census not listed by Ward). This yields a gross 
census underenumeration of only 17.4 per cent. 

By counties on this basis there was an underenumeration of 
20.2 per cent in Collin County, 11.1 per cent in Cooke County, 
22.1 per cent in Dallas County, 22.9 per cent in Denton County, 
15.3 per cent in Ellis County, and 29.8 per cent in Grayson 
County. 

A rough indication of the census underenumeration can then 
be based on the underenumeration derived from the above two 
approaches to the problem. Based on Ward’s list the 17.4 per cent 
underenumeration is decidedly a conservative estimate.** The 
median underenumeration by counties is about 21 per cent. 


County Divisions Based on the Census 

33 

cf Sa 

2a 

Collin 196 0 13 8 0 0 0 0| 217] 48 

O| Cooke 0 14 0 3 0 5 0 O° 22 0 

Dallas 3 6| 339| 10| 23 0 4} 50/ 435 | 102 
Ze 

= g| Denton 0 0 3 84 0 0 0 16 | 103 25 

3 %| Ellis 3 0 9 2 65 1 2 10} 92 15 
om 

Grayson 0 10 4 2 0} 143 0 0} 159 48 

Total 202 | 30] 368! 109 8s | 149 6 76 {1,028 | 241 

Not on Ward’s 21 5| 27 6 5| 42 10 3] 119 
Figure 6 


Underenumeration 


Some degree of reliability is lent the indicated underenumera- 
tion by the fact that the county by county percentages do not vary 
widely from it. It would seem then that in round numbers 20 
per cent of the population of the area was not enumerated on 
the census of 1850. 


43But it may be a sounder figure than the one derived from the median of the 
county figures, since the size of the statistical sample is larger using total figures. 
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It would be statistically feasible to postulate, on the basis of 
this sample, that the figure, 20 per cent, might be used to de- 
termine underenumeration all over Texas for the 1850 census. 
For example, the increase of Texas’ population between 1850 
and 1860 seems abnormally large. Lathrop estimates the per- 
centage increase for this decade for white population as 173.5 
per cent.** Other decades show an increase ranging from 10.1 per 
cent (1930-1940) to 94.5 per cent (1870-1880) .*° The decade 
1860 to 1870 had an apparent increase of 35.5 per cent. If the 20 
per cent underenumeration factor is applied to the census of 
1850, the percentage of white population increase falls from 173.5 
to 126.5 per cent, still high, but perhaps a more acceptable figure.** 
Common sense, however, warns against accepting such a statistical 
generalization too faithfully. 

VI. It is interesting to note the apparent reluctance of the 
frontiersmen to line up to be counted. Whether the enumerator, 
like Ward, was trying to give them title to their land, or, like 
the census workers, to immortalize them in the United States 
Census, the frontiersmen seemed to shy away. More of this re- 
luctance was noted in the first wave than the second (see Figure 
4). One reads into this the romantic nineteenth century individ- 
ualism—and also a certain cunning. The number of bona fide 
colonists who illegally received pre-emption land later was appar- 
ently large. 

The settlers were restless within the colony, and this may 
account for some of the underenumeration. Several persons were 
enumerated in two different counties; scores of persons were in 
one county on Ward’s list, in another on the census, and finally 
homesteaded in a third. More than 11 per cent of the colonists 
apparently moved from one county to another between 1850 and 
the time they located their land. This is certainly a conservative 
estimate of the intracolony movement. Much of the movement 
was probably the result of incorrectly located certificates. Colonists 
who located their certificates on old surveys or parts thereof had 


44Lathrop, Migration, 25. 

45Texas Almanac, 1949-50, 96. These figures include colored population. 

46Numerous other factors may impugn this argument. It is not offered here as 
being anything beyond an indication of a way in which underenumeration in the 
area studied might be interpreted in terms of the whole state. 
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to give precedence to the earlier locator. Over 4 per cent of the 
colonists were thus unfortunate and were forced to move. 

A much larger percentage had not located their land in 1850. 
Many of the certificates belonging to these persons passed into 
speculation, while others, when they got around to locating their 
own certificates, were forced to move west. Those who in 1850 
had Not Selected (see page 44) their land were 22 per cent of the 
colonists; 9.6 per cent had located on a Fraction; 59 per cent were 
located on Company Surveys; 5 per cent had Not Surveyed their 
land; and 4.4 per cent were on Old Surveys. 

About 12 per cent of the colonists died between the time they 
migrated and 1850. This was about 22 per cent of those who 
came prior to 1844, 13 per cent of those who came in 1844-1845, 
3 per cent of the 1845-1846 arrivals, and g.g per cent of those who 
came in 1847-1848. The largest percentage of deaths in the early 
arrivals is chiefly a result of the time increment of measurement; 
the early arrivals figure in the statistics for six years, the late 
arrivals for only two years. The hardships of opening the area 
to settlement, however, fell on the early arrivals, and at least a 
dozen (probably twice that many) met death at the hands of the 
Indians. By 1850 death had come to about 11 per cent of the 
heads of families, g per cent of the single men, 12 per cent of 
the widows, 24 per cent of the widowers, and 7 per cent of the 
colonists who came single but later married. 

Illiteracy was about equally divided between the first wave and 
the second wave: 13 per cent in the first and 17 per cent in the 
second. Forty per cent of the illiterates were single men (16.5 
per cent of the single men were illiterate) , while 44 per cent were 
married (13 per cent of the married men were illiterate). A sur- 
prisingly low percentage (12 per cent) of the widows were found 
to be illiterate, but it is interesting to observe that at least 40 per 
cent of those widows who remarried were illiterate. 

A final item that may be of interest and that should be added 
for completeness is the percentage of colonists in the whole area 
in 1850. Denton, Cooke, and Tarrant are the only counties wholly 
within the colony. About 89 per cent of Denton, 78 per cent of 
Cooke, and 75 per cent of ‘Tarrant were in 1850 members of the 
colony. This can be interpreted as meaning that 11 per cent of 
the population of Denton County, 22 per cent of Cooke, and 25 
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per cent of Tarrant immigrated between July, 1848, and the 
date of enumeration ( presumably May) in 1850. 

Most of Grayson and Dallas counties were in the colony; about 
59 per cent of Grayson and 78 per cent of Dallas were in 1850 
members of the colony. About half of Collin and Ellis counties 
were in the colony; roughly 66 per cent of Collin and 57 per cent 
of Ellis were in 1850 members of the colony. 

Thus was a part of the American frontier occupied; and the 
people who settled there were native Americans from the border 
and midwest states. They came, inspired to seek economic better- 
ment by the inducements of an empresario company. Some of 
them stayed; some of them moved away, but their places were 
filled by others. The movement into this area was not a constant 
flow of population but was in two waves, one receding almost 
completely before the other rolled in. The characteristics of the 
people in the first wave, however, were no different than those in 
the second. Nor was there a well defined pattern of hunter, trap- 
per, trader, missionary, and so on. This was a farming frontier. 
Scarcely half-dozen persons listed their occupations as hunters, 
traders, or the like, and the preachers, of whom there were a 
goodly number, confined their missionary efforts to the colonists. 
Not having to pay for their land, the colonists were able to sup- 
port, in addition to preachers, teachers, lawyers, and doctors, a 
comparatively large artisan and commercial class virtually from 
the beginning of settlement. But essentially it was a farming 
frontier and the first large settlement on the prairies of Texas. 

The colonists lived in moderately large families, owned few 
slaves, and as a group did not suffer from overeducation. They 
were articulate democrats and lost little time in establishing a 
functioning local government and becoming politically potent in 
state affairs. While they had much in common with their neigh- 
bors to the south and east in ‘Texas, something it seems set them 
apart. Culturally they were evidently a homogeneous intrusion 
into a slightly different environmental complex, but the Peters 
Colony settlers soon became a vigorous and important part of 
the state of Texas. 
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C. XL. Nugent, Cevas Populist 


WAYNE ALVORD 


or Thomas Lewis Nugent, twice Populist candidate for 

governor of Texas, Populism gave no promise of utopia to 

be achieved through political panaceas. He had strong faith 
in the improvability of man, that faith being central in his re- 
ligious beliefs. But political reforms, such as those called for by 
the People’s party platform, he evaluated as rather superficial. 
What he desired to alter were fundamentals: the values by which 
men lived and the attitudes which controlled them. His purpose 
was to socialize Christianity, to make social Christians of men, 
and to utilize the People’s party to those ends. He may be said 
to have represented a political expression of the social gospel 
movement. 

On July 16, 1841, Thomas Lewis Nugent was born at Opelousas, 
Louisiana, to Thomas Nugent, an Irish immigrant, and Anne 
Lavinia Lewis Nugent, daughter of a Louisiana judge of some 
achievement. Young Nugent migrated to Texas in 1862 and 
served in the Confederate Army in Texas during the Civil War. 
A graduate of Centenary College in Louisiana, he taught school 
in Austin and other places, was admitted to the bar, and finally 
located at Stephenville, in Erath County, in 1873.' After serving 
as a member of the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1875, 
Nugent was appointed district judge for what became the twenty- 
ninth judicial district of Texas. Twice re-elected to this post, he 
resigned in 1888 because of ill health. After spending some time 

1Mrs. Catherine Nugent, Life Work of Thomas L. Nugent (Stephenville, 1896) , 
12-15; Roscoe Martin, The People’s Party in Texas (University of Texas Bulletin No. 
3308, Austin, 1933), 115; Dallas Morning News, June 25, 1892; Laura R. King to 
W. A., September 5, 1950 (MS. in writer’s possession) . 

Mrs. Nugent’s book is not a biography but a collection of materials by Nugent 
or about him. It contains a brief biographical sketch, unsigned but attributed to 
Miss Allie King. Martin’s biographical account is based almost entirely on this 
book. Miss Laura King, who has been helpful to the writer in locating friends 
and descendents of Nugent, is a sister of Allie King, both being daughters of 
Thomas B. King of Stephenville. King was a Populist, an intimate of Nugent, and a 
contributor to Mrs. Nugent’s memorial volume. The King children played with the 
Nugent children and were often present in the King home when their father, 
Judge Nugent, and others spent Sunday afternoons in discussion of public affairs 
and of religion. 
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in El Paso, Nugent went to Fort Worth in 1892 and entered 
into law partnership with John W. Wray. He died on December 


14, 1895.” 
Judge Nugent ceased to consider himself a member of the 


Democratic party in 1889. Nationally, previous reform parties 
and reform-minded bolters from the old parties began to form a 
solid front for reform in 1888 and 18g0, with the People’s party 
taking shape during the years 1890 through 1892 as the result. 
The Texas unit of the new party had its inception in August, 
1891. From the beginning, Nugent was mentioned as the can- 
didate for governor. At the first Populist state convention in 
1892, he was nominated to oppose James Stephen Hogg and 
George Clark, the candidates of the liberal and conservative wings 
of the Democratic party. Renominated in 1894, Nugent made 
the race against Charles Culberson, the candidate of the reunited 


Democrats. 

As a candidate of the People’s party, Nugent was to say that 
the Democratic party had become an empty shell,* had “quit the 
paths of the fathers” and their dictum of “Equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none,” so that “we cannot longer hope for 
any relief from the Democratic party.”* The party, he believed, 
had acquired a new character and new masters. 


2Nugent, Nugent, 15-16; Dallas Morning News, June 23, 25, August 15, and Sep- 
tember 16, 1892; Martin, People’s Party in Texas, 115. Martin states that during 
Nugent’s last term on the district bench he was among those mentioned for the 
Democratic nomination for the court of appeals. Nugent, Nugent, 279, shows that, 
as the independent political movement began to run strong in Texas early in 1892, 
he was also mentioned for the Texas Supreme Court. 

3Dallas Morning News, June 25, 1892; John W. Wray in Nugent, Nugent, 55. 
Wray, Nugent’s Fort Worth law partner, explained that in Nugent’s belief the party 
had “become a machine for the personal and political aggrandizement of the few 
and for the sacrifice of the rights and liberties of the people to the god of mammon 
and corruption.” This was rather standard Populist belief, and Nugent himself 
stated it in nearly every speech. 

4Speech at San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in Nugent, Nugent, 164, and Dallas 
Morning News, July 22, 1893. Mrs. Nugent dated this speech 1892, but it appeared 
in the News on the above date as having been delivered the day before. All of the 
reproductions of Nugent’s speeches in Mrs. Nugent’s book seem to have been taken 
from newspapers rather than from original manuscripts. In several cases the head- 
lines are included. The News, the Fort Worth Gazette, and the Southern Mercury 
must have been the principal sources. 

This speech at San Marcos had reform and reformers as a theme, setting forth a 
philosophy of reform and a religious justification for it. Its intellectual plane must 
have been considerably above that of most of its hearers. 

5Speech at Stephenville, June 11, 1892, in Nugent, Nugent, 238, and Dallas 
Morning News, June 13, 1892. 
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. with its pretense of free trade and free silver in the south and 
west, and its identification with protection, plutocracy and the gold 
standard in the east—how can this party .. . be trusted to. . . bear 
the hopes of toiling and struggling humanity . . .?° 
Although without the dogmatic superficiality that characterized 
some others, Judge Nugent then subscribed to Populist orthodoxy. 
He believed that a voice in affairs could be had by the rural and 
laboring elements only through the agency of a new party. He 
believed that the “money power” so feared by the Jacksonians 
of sixty years before had triumphed or was about to do so and 
that the “live and let live” democracy held so dear by Jefferson 
had been, or was about to be, pushed aside. The industrialists 
and the financiers had made the mad pursuit of wealth, the 
ruthless pursuit of wealth, their summum bonum. ‘They had 
captured not only the Republican party but the Democratic 
party as well in order to suppress opposition to their ideal and in 
order to further the pursuit itself. The judge hoped to contribute 
something to the breaking of the grip of the “get rich” men 
on society and also to the wiping out of their ethic. 

Even though Judge Nugent did not leave the Democratic party 
until 1889, his “radicalism” had been evident since the 1870's. 
As a member of the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1875, he 
had supported constitutional restrictions requiring that the re- 
maining ‘Texas public domain be used for subsidizing small 
farmers instead of subsidizing railroads.’ To the assembled dele- 
gates of the Texas People’s party seventeen years later, he claimed 
to have advocated government ownership of railroads in an 
address to the Farmers’ Alliance as early as 1882.8 One who knew 
him well testified that he was an ardent supporter of the Alliance, 
although never a member, and that he frequently attended its 
meetings in his home county of Erath.’ That he became the 


®Speech at San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in Nugent, Nugent, 164, and Dallas Morning 
News, July 22, 1893. 

7Speech at state People’s party convention at Dallas in Dallas Morning News, 
June 24, 1892; “Report to President of the Constitutional Convention by a Special 
Committee, T. L. Nugent, chm.,” Proceedings of Constitutional Convention (Austin, 
1875) ; Dallas Morning News, August 15, 1892. 

sIbid., June 24, 1892. 

®Dr. Marshall MclIlhany, president of Stephenville College, in Nugent, Nugent, 
99. Miss Laura King in a letter of September 12, 1950, to W. A. (MS. in writer’s 
possession) , says that Dr. Mcllhany was often present at the Sunday afternoon ses- 
sions in the King home. 
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gubernatorial choice of the Populists in 1892 implies that before 
then he was known to be a reformer in outlook.’° 

By 1892 Nugent also had a reputation as a good man and a 
well informed and intelligently thoughtful one.*t That he was 
thoughtful and serious is certain. A brother wrote that even as a 
boy he was ‘meditative and studious” and without the usual 
boyish enthusiasm for sports and play.’* As a man he gave ample 
evidence of having explored more than casually the fields of 
theology and religion,’* economics, politics, and history.** A great 
earnestness is evident in the speeches he made as a campaigner; 
they were always sober, dignified, and though provoking. They 
avoided cliches, aphorisms, platitudes, and shibboleths. 

To one of his audiences, Nugent explained what he believed 
was the Christian justification for the social unorthodoxy in 
Populism. Jesus he characterized as being unorthodox also—a 
person who “did not hesitate to denounce wrong, even though 
hedged about and protected by social power and influence.” 
He declared: 


Jesus . . . saw the fatal tendency of men to think in customary and 
institutional lines and He apparently sought to lift His fellows into 


10In People’s Party in Texas, 118, Martin describes Nugent as a religio-political 
idealist and says: “his character came to symbolize the whole reform movement, 
to epitomize all that was best of Populism.” Martin seems justified in his declara- 
tion that Nugent was the focal point of the movement and that the “Nugent 
tradition” became the rallying cry for reformers after his death, that he was canon- 
ized and regarded as a martyr to the cause. 

11Although it opposed Populism in emphatic terms, the conservative Dallas 
Morning News consistently accorded Nugent a fine respect as a person of integrity 
and intellect. 

12J. C. Nugent to Hempstead News in Nugent, Nugent, 19. This undated letter 
was obviously written just after Judge Nugent's death. 

13Jbid., 297-316. Letters written in the 1870’s and 1880’s to his brother, J. C. 
Nugent, are on these pages. They expound his Swedenborgian theology and show 
it to be a foundation for and a justification of a reformer’s outlook. Emanual 
Swedenborg, eighteenth century theologian from whom stemmed the New Jeru- 
salem Church, is the only religionist named. George McDonald, the English writer 
of religious novels, however, was praised for having “caught the spirit of the new 
age” in his novels. 

14Economists named include William Stanley Jevons, David Ricardo, and A. L. 
Perry. John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, William Graham Sumner, Thomas Paine, 
and John Taylor of Caroline were cited or quoted. In a letter of October 2, 1950, 
to W. A. ( MS. in writer’s possession) , Nugent’s son, T. L. Nugent, states that his 
father owned and read writings of these men, along with those of Washington 
Gladden, Lyman Abbott, Immanuel Kant, Will James, Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy, and others. 
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the upper realms, where truth, absolute truth, may be viewed in 
freedom. How fearlessly He rebuked the priestly horde because they 
condemned Him for setting at naught the sabbath tradition. . . . He 
thought outside of accepted lines . . .® 


There is little evidence that Nugent was aware that elsewhere 
contemporaries were attempting to socialize Christianity. He did 
not allude to Lyman Abbott, Walter Rauschenbusch, or any of 
the others who were propounding and urging acceptance of the 
social gospel. But his religio-socio-political position, and some- 
times his language, coincided with theirs. Along with these men, 
Nugent wanted to turn religion into new channels, away from 
concern with metaphysical salvation and toward an impulse to 
live harmoniously in society."® These social Christians wanted 
to revamp its tenets into a code of social as well as private moral- 
ity, and then they wanted to adjust the social mores to the pro- 
posed scheme of ethics. They groped toward a morality which 
would govern men in the remote, indirect, and impersonal re- 
lationships with their fellows that new technology and economy 
were making inevitable. The old traditional morality seemed 
to them inapplicable to the new situation. The new social inter- 
dependence seemed to Nugent and the others to demand a moral- 
ity of interdependence, buttressed by the sanctions of Christianity. 
The code of the Ten Commandments must be enlarged in scope 
either by addition or by interpretation. The benevolence and 
Samaritanism of the eighteenth century moralists and the nine- 
teenth century evangelicals they judged inadequate and actually 
degrading to recipients. Something that would induce a prevail- 
ing atmosphere of co-operation was their objective, something 
that would promote good living in a good society here and now. 
Being “saved” from “eternal damnation” was not enough. The 
Kingdom of God was to be realized on earth itself under God’s 
will and plan but through sustained human effort. Christianity 
they aimed to make a way of life as well as (or instead of) a 


15Speech at San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in Nugent, Nugent, 168, and Dallas 
Morning News, July 22, 1893. 

16T. L. Nugent, himself a Swedenborgian minister, says of his father: “I think 
if he had been a Minister, people would have heard a good deal of the social 
gospel from him. He was as much for ‘Christianizing the social order’ as Rauschen- 
busch or any of the others.”—T. L. Nugent to W. A., October 2, 1950 (MS. in 
writer’s possession) . 
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mode of worship; its ethic was to be God-given through the 
instrumentality of Christ. That ethic, they thought, was God’s 
plan for the salvation of society.” 

In “one of his favorite books,” otherwise unidentified, Nugent 
marked this passage, which well expresses his position. 


Earth requires a kingdom that is religion, a religion that shall be a 
kingdom; that rests in love and service; that shall outgrow as a divine 
humanity; that shall so enter into and fill humanity; that shall move 
forth, not as from without, but as from within; yea, that shall be so 
inclusive in the operations . . . [that even the basest men will be 
affected]. 


The passage continues to the effect that economic competition 
“crucifies humanity,” that “‘hireling” status brutalizes and sets 
man against man, and that the way out is through Christ-like love. 
Communism is no remedy; it is simply the selfishness of the many 
and no improvement over the prevailing selfishness of the few.’* 
Two elements are evident here: concern for the status of in- 
dividuals in society and concern for the condition of individuals. 
As to status, there is yearning for the traditional “equality of 
men” extended into the economic world. As to condition, there 
is desire for elimination of the extreme inequalities the “gilded 
age” had brought. Nugent wanted enlightened self-interest to 
supplant the unbridled “economics of acquisition,” to put the 
fraternal idea in place of competition “for survival.” He _ be- 
lieved that no man should be master of another or should try to be. 

To Nugent, this was a kind of puritanism; he believed that 
this was what Christ taught and the direction in which Christians 
started. Somehow, in the course of time, the direction had been 
lost so that now a purifying, a return to original and pure Chris- 
tianity, was required. He saw in Judean society of Christ’s time 
the sort of religious formalism and sterility, the same prostitution 


17Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 627-632; 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 
1940) , 173-197, 308-330; Andrew Landale Drummond, Story of American Protestant- 
ism (Boston, 1950), 305-322; William Warren Sweet, The Story of Religion in 
America (rev. ed., New York, 1950), 345-371, 385-387; Octavius B. Frothingham, 
The Religion of Humanity (2d. ed., New York, 1873), 128-132, 135-149, 225-232; 
Theodore Thornton Munger, The Freedom of Faith (Boston, 1883); Washington 
Gladden, Applied Christianity (Boston, 1892), 17-24, 155-157, 168-179; Lyman 
Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems (2d. ed., Boston, 1899) . 

18Nugent, Nugent, 86-87. 
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of religion to justify rampant greed that characterized his own 
age. The problems of the 18g90’s were as pressing as those of 
Christ’s own time, and the teachings of Christ he considered just 
as applicable. It was in his speech at San Marcos in 1893 that 
Nugent stated this view most explicitly: 


. whatever may be said of Christ, whether man only, or God-man, 
His presence in the world strangely and wonderfully moved the 
common people and the influence which he left in the natural sphere 
of life aroused an intense sentiment of fraternity in an age and among 
a people immersed in dead formalities and blindly devoted to ease 
and priestly rule. 

Here was the beginning of Christian socialism. A new force was 
liberated into the world—vital, fundamental truths thrown upon the 
currents of public thought, and thus sent drifting down the ages. 
Was Christ the consummate product of divine evolution, and was the 
Holy Ghost which He brought with Him but the concentration of 
forces which make for righteousness, which by the mysterious processes 
of Providence were gathered and focalized into His personality only 
to be thence led forth into the human world to transform and uplift 
and glorify the social man?!” 


The doctrines of the humanitarian religionists of the late nine- 
teenth century appealed to numbers of middle class American 
professional men and women. The religious starting point and 
sanction, the accent on the morally and politically free individual, 
the urging of voluntary functional brotherhood, and the stress 
on moral betterment all seemed to many to stand the tests of 
middle class respectability, seemed even to be its epitomization. 
No less attractive was the hope that social Christianity might 
circumvent the bloody revolution which seemed imminent in 
the 18go’s.*° Judge Nugent was himself a middle class professional 
man. His “radicalism” was distinctly conservative in that he 
wanted to conserve the old freedom of the individual, the old 
glorification of hard work, the sanctity of property, and the doc- 
trine of equality. He advocated neither overturn nor thorough- 
going reform of any institution; he only wanted men to change 
ge San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in ibid., 169, and Dallas Morning News, July 

20See Curti, American Thought, 627-628. That the fear of revolution was active, 
and not only among those of great wealth, is discoverable by means of as simple 
an exercise as examining the titles of articles in “middle brow” periodicals listed 


in Poole’s Index for the time. In Texas, at least, Coxey’s “Army” made a strong 
impression and inspired fear. 
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their ways as individuals. But to the old concept that government 
must protect the men of property against the avarice of “the 
mob,” he added that government must restrain the men of 
property in their depredations on others. Nugent's social ideas 
were as much in harmony with those of the later Progressive 
era—with its talk of malefactors, honesty, and the Square Deal— 
as with his own.*? 

Denominationally, Nugent was a black sheep, not because he 
had no religion but because he had a low regard for churches. 
As early as 1873 he was writing to his brother that he attended 
no church and had grown suspicious of preaching because it was 
dull, lifeless, and had only “the ring of cymbals.”” He thought 
that ‘we are on the eve of a crisis in religious matters” and that 
as soon as men had learned to live according to God's law, churches 
would be a thing of the past, there being no further reason for 
them. The church was “an external device” to be dispensed with 
when men lived according to their capacities as spirits.2* In a 
letter to a Swedenborgian minister at Galveston, Reverend A. B. 


Francisco, he prophesied 


... that the ecclesiastical era is nearing its end and that the coming 
church is to be a redeemed and glorified social state in which the Lord 
will stand as the man of the people, the divine chief of the world’s 
organized industries. This will be the answer to the Earth’s universal 
prayer—... “Thy Kingdom Come.”?% 


Since it was a part of his own creed that creeds and denominations 
were empty and narrow, Nugent could dismiss much of the 
church controversy of his time as inconsequential. He supposed, 
for example, that “in the end the theatre-going Episcopalians” 
might not be any worse off than the Methodists, for confirmation 
in the one faith or conversion to the other “signify but little in 
themselves.’”” The love of helping others to useful and better 
lives was the things that counted with God, he was certain, even 

21A Fort Worth lawyer and possibly a Populist, L. Calhoun talked with Nugent 
during the course of the 1894 campaign. He described Nugent’s conception of 
government's responsibility for maintaining justice in what were essentially Progres- 
sive terms. Nugent, he said, held that the great end of government is to repress 
all wrong. Its highest function is to protect the weak against the powerful so that 
the most obscure human may enjoy the products of his labor in peace.—Nugent, 


Nugent, 57. 
22T. L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, March 11, 1873, in ibid., 297-298. 
23T. L. Nugent to A. B. Francisco, March 7, 1895, in ibid., 97-98. 
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though one might “never rent a church pew, or rend the heavens 
with camp-meeting songs.’’** On the other hand, the judge found 
the multiplicity of creeds and denominations socially healthful. 
Believing that the concentration of ecclesiastical power in the 
hands of any one religious body would result in the destruction 
of both political and religious freedom, Nugent could “regard 
it as a singular manifestation of the divine good will, that 
Protestantism has led to the development of so many churches.” 
As he saw it, religious diversity and willingness to allow it were 
proof that the natural tendency to extreme intolerance was being 
overcome, thereby liberating human capacities so that evolution 
toward a “true fraternity” became possible—‘“Thus tyranny over 
thought is broken.” Here was a defense of religious toleration 
based not upon kindness or upon social expediency but upon a 
philosophy of progress. In all sincerity, Nugent could say, “We 
cannot afford to make war on any church or creed, or to lay down 
any test of religious belief.”*° 

Some of the more roisterous manifestations of evangelicalism 
particularly offended Nugent, but by the 1880's he believed that 
he saw signs of its passing or perhaps of its maturing. In a hopeful, 
optimistic mood, he once opined that human thought had 
progressed between John Wesley’s time and his own, that during 
the hundred year interval it had “evolved to a higher plane.” 
He rejoiced that pulpits no longer resounded so exclusively with 
“boisterous maledictions” and that religious literature spoke less 
often of eternal fire and a wrathful God.*° 

Nugent’s low regard for current Christianity and churches was 
shared by that body of ministers known as the social gospelers; 
they agreed that true Christianity had been subverted and that 
the current brand had little to offer to a troubled society. They 
agreed that religion and church were in error in being pre- 
occupied with removing the penalty for Adam’s metaphysical 
sin when they should have been preoccupied with removing 


24T. L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, January 2, 1883, in ibid., 304. 

25In the Texas Advance (date not given) in reply to questions concerning his 
religious and political views, in ibid., 73. During the 1894 campaign, Nugent was 
assailed several times for his religious unorthodoxy. One can also believe that this 
remark was an oblique blow at the anti-Catholicism of the American Protective 
Association, making its first incursions into Texas at the time. 

26T. L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, February 6, 1885, in ibid., 312. 
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sin from men. But, for this school of religion, removing sin from 
men necessitated something other than exhortations to refrain 
from liquor and card games. As for the variety of Christianity 
known as the gospel of wealth, then being disseminated by va- 
rious ministers and laymen, it was excoriated by the social 
gospelers as a mere justification of rampant greed, with its accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the economic man and its dogma of 
“survival of the fittest.’’?? 

Swedenborgian theology germinated and bolstered Nugent’s 
ardor for reform. According to his own testimony, he adopted 
the New Church theology only after “long-continued, anxious and 
earnest inquiry.” Although his parents had been ardent Method- 
ists, he had begun to question Methodist doctrines long before 
he heard of Swedenborg.** He emerged with beliefs that were 
theistic, unitarian, somewhat mystic, volitional, and antisacra- 


mental. 
The central tenet of the Swedenborg theology as Nugent saw 


27For the gospel of wealth, see Gabriel, American Democratic Thought, 143-160, 
237-250; Andrew Carnegie, “Wealth,” North American Review (June, 1889), 653- 
664; William Lawrence, “The Relation of Wealth to Morals,” World’s Work (Jan- 
uary, 1901), 286-292; William G. Sumner, “The Concentration of Wealth: Its 
Economic Justification,” in Albert G. Keller and Maurice R. Davie (eds.) , Essays of 
William Graham Sumner (New Haven, 1934). For opposition to the gospel of 
wealth by a social gospeler, see Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist (2d. 
ed., New York, 1925), 29-37, 108-109; Lyman Abbott, Christianity and Social 
Problems (2d. ed., Boston, 1899), 7-18, 42-65, 78-199. Abbott uses the same frame 
of reference and much of the same terminology as Nugent. Abbott’s emphasis is 
upon the New Testament and Christ rather than upon the Old Testament and 
God. He finds Christ most concerned with ethics and sociology and functioning 
as a teacher rather than as an intercessor. Like Nugent, he said that Christ’s effort 
was not to “save” a few lost souls from a lost world but rather to make the 
world itself righteous. Abbott and Nugent both stressed the improvability of man 
rather than his “damnworthiness.” 

2sT. L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, March 11, 1873, and January 2, 1884, in Nugent, 
Nugent, 297, 308. He carefully stated that he accepted the theology, not that he 
joined the church. In the 1884 letter he recommended Swedenborg’s Angelic Wisdom 
Concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom (Philadelphia, 1912; New York, 
1946) as a good introduction. Emanuel Swedenborg wrote in Latin. Others of 
his works available in English translations are The Apocalypse Revealed (New 
York, 1947-1949); The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Concerning the Lord 
(London, 1907); The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Concerning the Sacred 
Scripture (London, 1907). Perhaps the best quick view of Swedenborg is to be 
had from Julian K. Smyth and William F. Wunsch (comps.), The Gist of Sweden- 
borg (Philadelphia, 1920). The most recent book-length treatment in English is 
Hiram Vrooman, Emanuel Swedenborg, Theologian (Chicago, 1948). Swedenborg 
was antisectarian just as Nugent was. This aspect is treated in Walter Marshall 
Horton, Swedenborg’s Vision of a United Christianity (New York, 1946). 
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it was that Jesus had been an incarnation of God himself. God 
had put on humanity and become Jesus, had assumed fleshly 
form and man’s ultimate nature, and had lived among men for 
a time in order to teach them how to live. Through the medium 
of the natural personality, Jesus, God had called men’s attention 
to and given them a regard for the kind of being God wished 
them to become. “This . . . is the ineffable mystery of godliness.’’*® 
Men must be guided in their conduct by God’s love for men, 
must love men as God loves men, as God demonstrated that He 
loves men. Jesus taught and lived, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, what God wishes—that men should live together as brothers, 
not as ruthless tramplers upon one another in a blind struggle for 
survival. Along with Theodore Thornton Munger, one of the 
early social gospelers, Nugent argued that a real liberating the- 
ology required more than an adjusting of religion to sanction 
the more animalistic characteristics of man and to justify exclu- 
sive concern with self and pelf. It required more than a ration- 
alizing justification of the worst in man as the best through a 
logic which justified the external or material rather than the 
spiritual as the ultimate driving force in humans. With Munger’s 
statement that “the main relations of humanity are to God and 
that these relations constitute a theology, a science of God.”*° 
But there was a problem here. How could finite man under- 
stand an infinite God and how could man hope to live a godly 
life? The impulses of the natural or earthly body and the dictates 
of the spiritual world seemed not to be in accord. Nugent believed 
that there is a spiritual body as well as a natural body, for man 
must be a spirit in order to have any relationship or intelligent 
communication with God. Whether Nugent meant by this that 
man has a soul is not clear, but it is clear that he assigned to each 
man a divine quality or capacity—a bit of God within him— 


29T. L. Nugent, March 11, 1873, in Nugent, Nugent, 303. It was directly stated 
that Jesus is “the only true and living God.” God was endeavoring to save man 
after Adam’s fall and finally determined upon the incarnation technique. Adam’s 
fall was interpreted by Nugent as man (not just Adam) receding from the spiritual 
into the purely material and becoming engrossed with the sensual and external. 
That is, man had been a godly creature, ceased to be godly, and God was trying 
to regenerate him, to get him to be again his better self. The interpretation of 
Adam’s fall as a becoming external of all mankind corresponds with the view of 
Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 38-40, 70-77. 

30Munger, Freedom of the Faith, 27-28; Nugent, Nugent, 85-86. 
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not alone nor necessarily immortality but some degree of per- 
fectibility. Premising that man is ‘‘made in the image of God,” 
who is a spirit, Nugent easily concluded that all men, somewhat 
like Jesus, are individual spirits clothed with natural bodies while 
in the natural world. Thus, if finite man is a spirit, God, the 
Infinite Spirit, could act on man, for like could act on like.* 
Nugent had constructed a system which let him believe that men, 
individually and collectively, could achieve godliness, could live 
as Jesus (that is, God incarnate) would have them live. He had 
convinced himself that it was not hopeless for mortal man to 
try to live as immortal Jesus had lived. 

In attributing to all men the capacity for goodness, Nugent 
denied not only the old doctrine of the elect and the ungraced 
but also the tenet of the ineradicable vileness of men. Others 
had denied this before him.*? But he was concerned, it must be 
remembered, less with getting men to heaven than with making 
a heaven on earth by socializing men. Men could be godly on 
earth; they did not have to wait until they were dead to begin 
acting like “angels.” For him, not only would all men ultimately 
be “saved” in the traditional sense, but they would also some 
day all be good members of a brotherly society instead of a com- 
petitive society. God, being all goodness, could never permit men 
to suffer eternal torture, eternal damnation. When any single 
being is in pain or in sorrow or does wrong, God feels it. As 
sensations of bodily pain are registered in a man’s head, there 
is transmitted to God all of the sensations of all mankind, via 
the links that bind together material and spiritual creations. 
Only when men work together in harmony, when they are 
considerate of one another, is there health and freedom from 
pain.®* It follows that the co-operative society, the brotherhood 


81]bid., 77-78. Not attempting to describe how the Lord first induces a person to 
“turn his face heavenward,” Nugent thought that “a matter we may safely leave 
in the Lord’s hands.”—T. L. Nugent, February 6, 1885, in ibid., 312. 

82T. V. Smith, The American Philosophy of Equality (Chicago, 1927), 157-158. 
Smith finds that the evangelical belief in the “savability” of all men was an essential 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth century dogmas of equality and democracy. See 
also Gabriel, American Democratic Thought, 3-38. 

88The analogical reasoning here is somewhat similar to that of Bishop Joseph 
Butler and others, a common method of the eighteenth century and used by 
Swedenborg. While Nugent here uses the analogy of an organism and seems to be 
a monist, it is not monism that he is upholding. 
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society, is to be wrought for the sake of God and for the sake of 
man. The pious can seek it for God’s good, the impious for their 
own, but all will be traveling the same road in the same direction. 
When the brotherhood society shall have been achieved, the great 
redemption will have taken place.** Through the regeneration 
of individuals, they will have been “‘saved,” and, what is more, 
they will have made for themselves a kind of social order which 
will make life on earth happier. 

All of this, in the judge’s thinking, was intertwined with the 
second coming of Christ. This second coming “is now, and has 
been for many years, taking place.” It would in the course of 
time affect outward or external things—men, churches, political 
states, even the vegetable and animal kingdoms. All would be 
“renewed.” The same power that sloughs off the dead bark as a 
part of the process of a tree’s growth would work from within 
man to make prevail in him the spiritual, the divine. This is the 
way the second coming of Christ was to take place—within and 
among men, through coming to be like Him.** It was this re- 
newal that Nugent usually referred to as regeneration and some- 
times as evolution. The evolutionary working out of the Kingdom 
of God on earth through the regeneration or spiritualizing of 
men was the coming. When it should be completed, then Christ 
would have come again. There would not be any physical re- 
appearance of Jesus, but all men and all human affairs would 
have become godly. The second coming was to consist of the 
carrying out by natural men of God’s will by evolutionary proc- 
esses along lines taught to man by God incarnate in the form 
of Jesus. Nugent thus reconciled theism, free will, and evolution.** 

As he looked about him, Nugent was encouraged in his belief. 


34Nugent, Nugent, 85-86. Speech at San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in Dallas Morning 
News, July 22, 1893. 

35Nugent, Nugent, 90-91; T. L. Nugent to W. A., October 2, 1950 (MS.). 

36In one of the letters to his brother, that of February 9, 1881, Nugent accounted 
for evil and also dealt with conscience. He said that left to himself man “would 
inevitably plunge into hell.” Man’s capacity for good is only a capacity; man is 
not a self-starter morally. He “is always in possession of the power to obey” and 
can know how to obey from the Bible. It is the words and example of Christ as 
told in the Bible as knowledge that gives the power to “give full effect to the law 
of the ‘inward man’.” That would seem to be the conscience, intuition, the moral 
sense, Kant’s categorical imperative, for “God implants in the interior life of a 
man a prompting to do good, and ... power to carry this prompting into external 
action.”—Nugent, Nugent, 300-301. 
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He believed that he could see signs that the second coming really 
was in progress. There were the growing independence of the 
press; the awakening of the masses and the organizing of labor 
unions, farmer groups, and co-operatives; and the “universal 
demand that priests give a reason for the hope that was in them 
and that politicians practice what they promise.’’ Public free 
schools, asylums of all kinds, and the “magical” inventions con- 
vinced him that progress was real. The confusion of the two old 
political parties he thought to be a prelude to their being found 
wanting and finally cast down so that the way could be opened 
to a better political order in which the people would be sovereign 
in fact as well as in name. Popular sovereignty was what had been 
intended when people instituted government in the first place.*’ 

What Nugent thought about biological evolution, he nowhere 
stated directly. Apparently he took it for granted. The law partner 
of his Populist days reported that he “recognized himself as 
nature’s kinsman and but the expression of her inevitable and 
unvarying laws’ and built his whole philosophy of life upon 
acceptance of “her evolutionary processes.’’** Evidently Nugent 
accepted biological evolution too. 

Nugent’s religious views were as unorthodox as the Populism 
he came to espouse. It was a religion which led naturally to a 
desire to reform the social mores or which justified any such 
desire that might already exist.*® It was a positive religious re- 
sponse to the alleged evils of industrial and financial capitalism 
as practiced by the “robber barons.” For him the evangelical 
emphasis on conversion was arid and sterile. Conversion, he 
alleged, could do no more than mark the beginning of the re- 
generative process, and usually it did not even do that. Regenera- 
tion was not an act of instantaneous mercy or absolution, but 
a long process requiring great effort of man’s will. Many pro- 
fessed Christians, whose conversion might or might not be gen- 


87Ibid., 91. The writer of this item (Allie King?) commented: “He recognized 
that he lived in the morning of the coming light. He never expected to live on 
earth to see the full day.” See also letter of February 6, 1885, in ibid., 317. 

88John W. Wray in ibid., 54. 

39Smith, American Philosophy of Equality, 16, quotes Carl Becker, saying, 
“Ideal constructions are doubtless the psychic precipitates of social experience.” 
Smith himself says, “Religious ideas are closely connected with social and political 
ideas.” 
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uine, were not regenerates. They were ‘“‘beyond the sphere of 
human sympathies,” not giving that unselfish service to their 
fellow men that is the essence of “vital piety.’’ Vital piety, in 
Nugent’s mind, seemed to have to do with a way of living rather 
than with churchgoing and “worship.” The falsely “pious” un- 
regenerate “converts” Nugent characterized as “this smug group.” 
Each of them “leaves the great social reforms to the unbelievers” 
and “isolates himself among his little coterie of churchgoers.’’*° 
When Nugent, the social gospeler, translated his religious views 
into an indictment of the social life of the gilded age, it was a 
scathing indictment and one in which his frame of reference was 
unmistakable. In an 1894 speech at Grandview during the after- 
math of the Pullman strike riots, he declared that these industrial 
‘‘paroxysms’ demonstrated for the masses what the philosophers 
already knew: that the spirit of plutocratic capitalism was the 
dominating force in social life. It gathered the fruits of industry 
and divided them at its will, controlling and manipulating with 
almost unbridled power and license every function of trade and 
finance. Speculative lust found opportunities of gain in tolls 
levied upon the right to occupy the earth. The spirit of plutocracy 
denied people the heritage of the natural resources by appropriat- 
ing God’s bounties for exploitive gain to the expropriators. These 
bounties God had intended “for the common use of all.” The 
spirit of plutocratic capitalism 
€ . robs genius of its glory, makes of intellect a drudge and a slave, 
and utilizes the achievements of science to raid the stock markets and 
enlarge the margin of profits. Thus it wipes out as with a sponge the 
distinction between right and wrong, makes merchandise of the 
noblest ideals, sets gain before the world as the highest end of life, 
and converts men into predatory human animals. As another has said, 
it substitutes the ‘rule of gold for the golden rule’; and after devoting 


six days of the week to the prosecution of schemes for the exploitation 
of labor, on the seventh it invades the sanctuaries of religion. . . .* 


Competitiveness and materialism expressing themselves in “the 
scramble to get on top” Nugent considered a curse which inten- 


40T. L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, February 6, 1885, in Nugent, Nugent, 312, 314-316. 
41Speech at Grandview, August 24, 1894, in ibid., 183, and Dallas Morning News, 
August 25, 1894. 
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sified greed, deteriorated the moral sense, weakened the human 
sentiment, and in general lowered the standards of character.* 

Yet, both capitalism and wealth were good in themselves. ‘They 
were not inherently evil. Wealth the judge upheld as desirable 
for the possessor and for the community. It was not asceticism 
that he urged or desire for wealth that he condemned. It was 
“the spirit of gain run to riot” under which men became jackals, 
that he hoped to see diminish.** Monopolism was his “‘black 
beast” not bigness, particularly, nor corporations per se. By mo- 
nopolism, Judge Nugent always seemed to mean extracting a 
pound of flesh when one had his fellow men at his mercy through 
control of some resource or service which existed in nature or 
which an interdependent society made valuable. His objection 
was to a set of values which encouraged men to seek this position 
and then made them believe that to take their pound of flesh was 
good for society and good in the eyes of God. Nugent had no ob- 
jection to men’s striving for riches or for positions of high im- 
portance in the social machinery. Some men were suited to 
perform tasks which others could not, tasks which entitled them 
to superior rewards because they were productive of greater 
fruits and ‘“‘by natural law a man is entitled to all the fruits ot 
his labor.” But his labor should not consist of trying to take 
from others what he did not produce, nor of striving for some 
location in the machinery of society which makes it possible for 
him to take what he did not produce. That would not be true 
labor and would entitle one to no fruits. To Nugent, it was un- 
acceptable that anyone should have that kind of advantage over 
his fellows or that anyone should be subjected to that kind of 
mastery. A man is entitled to all the fruits of his labor “without 
dictation or measure from anyone.’** This was the old doctrine 
of equality and of free men adapted to the times. 

Nugent’s social and political creed was the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. 


42Speech at San Marcos, July 21, 1893, in Nugent, Nugent, 176, and Dallas 
Morning News, July 22, 1893. 

43Speech at Grandview. August 24, 1894, in Nugent, Nugent, 195, and Dallas 
Morning News, August 25, 1894. 

44Speech at Stephenville, June 11, 1892, in Nugent, Nugent, 239, and Dallas 
Morning News, June 13, 1892. 
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It has carried .. . the human world upward in the long spiritual 
evolution. State after state has been unfolded; . . . but the spiritual 
evolution has never ceased. . . . All must finally occupy common 
ground and share in a common life when evolution has reached its 


climax and God’s purpose stands finally revealed.** 


One of the means for accelerating social regeneration was political 
action. Government could be used to restrain the unbrotherly 
until such time as they were regenerated. Those who were re- 
generates must take the lead in this political action in order to 
keep it from being simply the exploited trying to become the 
exploiters through weight of numbers. Here is where Nugent's 
Populism differed from that of many others. He did not expect 
to secure justice by political action or by institutional reform, 
although these might yield alleviation. 

As a Christian and as a Populist, Nugent was wrestling with a 
social problem which presented itself in the form of an equation. 
Economic condition was one side of the equation, and status was 
the other side. The solvent was socialization of the individual. To 
Nugent, the solution for the difficulty of poverty in the midst of 
plenty was the socialization of the individual, not economic 
socialism. For his other concern, that what were presumably 
politically and morally free men seemed to lose that status be- 
cause of their economic dependency or unfreeness, socialization 
was also the solvent. Socialization was equivalent in his thinking 
to regeneration, to “‘vital piety,” to living as Christians. Nugent 
could have come to his judgments and solutions by a purely 
secular route, but for him the time-honored dogma of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity was religious dogma. 


45T, L. Nugent to J. C. Nugent, in Nugent, Nugent, 307-308. Italics are the 
author's. 
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Che Monetary History of the 
Republic of Cevas 


EDWARD W. HEUSINGER 


HE political history of Texas from its beginning as a 
province of New Spain and as a state of Mexico and the 
manner in which it achieved its independence is well 
known. Little has been written of Texas’ monetary history, how- 
ever, and not enough is known of the difficulties under which 
the Republic of Texas issued paper money and bonds to obtain 
funds with which to pay the expenses of its government. 

Although in April, 1835, the legislature of the state of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas had granted a charter for the establishment of a Bank 
of Agriculture and Commerce to Samuel May Williams, there 
were no banks in Texas when independence was declared on 
March 2, 1836. The money in circulation consisted principally 
of old Spanish and Mexican silver dollars, a few gold coins, and 
notes of state banks of the southern states. 

It should also be remembered that the civilized population, 
according to a Mexican official statement in 1834, was no more 
than 21,000. Henry M. Morfitt, who was sent by President Andrew 
Jackson to Texas to examine conditions for the purpose of recog- 
nizing the independence of ‘Texas, estimated that the population 
of the young republic at that time consisted of 30,000 Anglo- 
Americans, 3,470 Mexicans, 14,200 Indians, and 5,000 Negroes. 
No large amount of money of any kind could have been required 
for the transaction of business, especially since most purchases 
were made on credit or by barter. 

The events which led to Texas’ independence took place in 
rapid succession. The Alamo fell on March 6, 1836. The Con- 
stitution of the Republic was adopted on March 17 in conven- 
tion held at Washington-on-the-Brazos, and David G. Burnet was 
chosen president of the ad interim government. The battle of San 
Jacinto was fought on April 21, and the first Congress convened 
on October 3. When Sam Houston was inaugurated President of 
the Republic on October 22, he not only found himself without 
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funds to operate the government but faced a public debt estimated 
at $1,250,000, which amount represented the cost of the War 
of Independence and the expenses of the provisional government. 

The first general appropriation bill of Congress carried $150,000 
for civil purposes alone, but because of the failure of the govern- 
ment’s agents to sell only a small amount of land scrip or to 
negotiate a loan in the United States, the officers of the govern- 
ment went without their salaries for the first year. 

Evidence of payment, however, was made in the nature of 
audited vouchers dated at Columbia and drawn on the treasurer 
of the Republic of Texas.° As the government of Texas was 
without funds with which to pay these drafts, it became necessary 
to issue treasury notes; thus the government became its own 
banker. 

The first issue of notes, dated at the city of Houston and drawn 
on the treasurer of the Republic of Texas, was authorized by the 
Act of June g, 1837, and were 10 per cent interest notes, payable 
in twelve months from date, of which $514,510, in denomina- 
tions from $5.00 to $100.00, had been issued by January 15, 1838. 
The notes were type-set and were called Star Money because of 
a five-pointed star printed in the center of the notes. They were 
signed by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Smith and by Pres- 
ident Houston. Houston, however, because he was suffering from 
a wound received at the battle of San Jacinto, sought to be re- 
lieved from so much writing; therefore, Congress passed a joint 
resolution on October 23, authorizing William G. Cooke to sign 
the notes for him. Practically all of the notes with Houston’s 
signature are in the handwriting of Cooke.* 

A second issue of 10 per cent interest notes inscribed “The 
Government of Texas, Promises to pay to the Bearer, at the 


aOf this amount there was due for loans, $100,000; on account of the navy, 
$112,000; to the army, $412,000; for supplies, $450,000; and for civil and contingent 
expenses, $118,000. The remaining $60,000 was not itemized in the estimate of 
public debt, dated August 26, 1836.—Eugene C. Baker, The Finances of the Texas 
Revolution (Boston, 1904; reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, XIX, 4) , 639. 

bThe report of the secretary of treasury made on November 30, 1837, shows that 
up to November 17 the audited claims amounted to $1,126,808.44, made up as 
follows: military, $903,720.85; civil, $142,902.59; naval, $56,850.65; and contingent, 
$23,334.35.—William M. Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas (Philadelphia, 1852) , 73. 

cWilliam A. Philpott, Jr., “Paper Money of the Republic of Texas,” The 
Numismatist, XLII, 725. 
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Treasury Department in one Year from date,” amounting to 
$650,629 and consisting of $1.00,‘ $3.00, $5.00,° $10.00,* 
$20.00,° and $50.00° denominations were issued from January 15 
to December 31, 1838. The notes were engraved by Draper, ‘Iop- 
pan, Logacre and Company of Philadelphia and New York. Al- 
though one-fourth of the proceeds of the sales of certain lands 
and the faith and credit of the government were pledged for their 
redemption, these notes depreciated at from 65 to 85 cents on 
the dollar soon after their appearance. 

A third issue of $10,000 treasury notes of $1.00, $2.00, and 
$3.00 denominations,’ authorized under the Act of December 14, 
1837, were called Change Notes. They were inscribed “The Treas- 
urer of the Republic of Texas will pay in Promisory Notes of the 
Government,” and were engraved by Childs, Clark and Company 
of New Orleans. 

With the advent of the Mirabeau B. Lamar administration in 
December, 1838, a new issue of non-interest bearing treasury 
notes was authorized under the Act of January 19, 1839. This 
series, ‘“Receivable for all Government dues,” consisted of $5.00,° 
$10.00,° $20.00,?° $50.00," $100.00,!? and $500.00 denominations. 
The notes were engraved by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch and Edson 
of New Orleans and Rawdon, Wright and Hatch of New York. 


1Figure of Columbia seated holding key in left hand and Justice standing at left 
resting right hand on shield. 

2Liberty seated with sword in right hand and left hand resting on shield showing 
a large five-pointed star. 

8View of Indian hunting buffalo and female figure to left. 

4Figure of Industry seated at right and view of steamboat at left. 

5Columbia seated at right with Texas shield and figure of Columbia standing 
at left. 

6Levee scene with Justice seated and sailor holding Texas flag at left. 

7TThe one- and three-dollar bills are of similar design, with Neptune emptying 
a vessel of water and above a portrait of Thomas Jefferson at right; the two-dollar 
bill shows Liberty seated, with an eagle at left and a boll of cotton at right. 

8Indian seated; portrait of Erastus (Deaf) Smith at right. 

®Female head rising out of ocean in center; at right ship sailing toward left; 
Hercules seated at left. 

10Liberty standing, with Indian, resting hand on shield, seated on her left; at 
right figure of Victory; at left Indian warrior. 

11Three-masted steamship; portrait of Moses Austin at right; female figure with 
Mercury at left. 

12Group of females, money chest in center; at right a sailboat; at left a railroad 
train. 

18Two females seated, horn of plenty, ships, and steamboat in distance; at right, 
Liberty with cap and pole supporting a Texas shield. 
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Because the reverse of each note had a red design consisting of a 
five-pointed star with the letters T E X A S between the 
points, the notes were called Red Backs.4 The notes of the Old 
Series, issued in December, 1838, and early in 1839, were signed 
by R. G. Dunlap, treasurer, and Mirabeau B. Lamar, president, 
while those of the new issue were signed by James H. Starr, 
secretary of the treasury, and Mirabeau B. Lamar, president. From 
the passage of the act to September go, 1839, there were $1,569,010 
of these treasury notes issued, but they were worth in circulation 
only about 371% cents on the dollar. From October 1, 1839, to 
September go, 1840, an additional amount of $1,983,790 treasury 
notes were issued, but by November, 1840, they had fallen in 
circulation to 1624 cents on the dollar. The occasion of this 
enormous increase was the reckless policy of expenditure of the 
Lamar administration which almost resulted in the bankruptcy 
of the Republic. The government itself recognized the deprecia- 
tion of these notes and paid them out at the prevailing rates of 
discount, which at the close of the Lamar administration in No- 
vember, 1841, were quoted in New Orleans as low as 1214 cents 
on the dollar. 

Under the Act of February 5, 1840, a new issue of $150,000 
of Change Notes in $1.00,"* $2.00,° and $3.00** denominations 
were authorized. The notes were dated at Austin, the new capital 
to which the offices of the government had been transferred in 
November, 1839. The notes were engraved by Endicott and Clark 
of New Orleans and signed by James B. Shaw, comptroller, and 
by various clerks as acting treasurer. As these were also payable 
in promissory notes of the government, they too shared the same 
depreciation as the Red Back notes. 

The Act of February 5 also provided for the funding of all 
notes outstanding presented before July 1, 1840, in 10 per cent 
bonds and after July 1 in 8 per cent bonds. The total amount of 
notes issued by the Republic of Texas from November 1, 1837, to 
September 1, 1840,° was $4,717,939, of which amount $772,439 

dPhilpott, “Paper Money,” The Numismatist, XLII, 727. 

14Industry seated; cattle in distance; Indian warrior at left. 

15Cowboy roping steer; deer at left. 

16Female seated with left hand resting on shield; cotton plant at left. 

eAccording to the report of the secretary of treasury dated November 3, 1838, and 


supplemental report of the auditor and comptroller of the state of Texas, dated 
December 27, 1849. 
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was redeemed at the treasury and cancelled, $483,074 was received 
in collection of revenue, and $165,000 held by collectors. Of the 
remaining balance only $770,080 was funded in 10 per cent bonds 
and $22,800 in 8 per cent bonds. The bonds were issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000 and were made redeemable 
at the pleasure of the government after June go, 1845. The fund- 
ing bonds differed from the regular issue authorized by the Act of 
June 7, 1837, and known as the consolidated fund, which pro- 
vided for the consolidation and funding of the public debt, in 
that they had a special pledge of revenue for the payment of 
interest and were receivable for dues owed to the government. 

An early Congress of the Republic of Texas confirmed the 
charter for the establishment of the Bank of Agriculture and 
Commerce, but McKinney and Williams were unable to secure 
the necessary capital for the bank.* Congress also passed an act 
on December 16, 1836, to incorporate the Texas Railroad, Navi- 
gation and Banking Company with an authorized capital of $5,- 
000,000 with the right of connecting the waters of the Rio Grande 
and the Sabine River by means of internal navigation, and with 
the privilege of making branch canals and building railroads in 
every direction. The charter further provided that the bank 
should not go into operation until it had a (specie) capital of 
$1,000,000 and that the charter should be forfeited unless a bonus 
of $25,000 should be paid in gold and silver within eighteen 
months from date of the act. 

In 1837, however, the banking system of the United States 
descended with a mighty crash, and this situation evidently pro- 
duced a change in the minds of the Texas lawmakers, for on De- 
cember 14, 1837, an act was passed making it unlawful for any 
person or persons to issue or put in circulation any printed or 
lithographed promissory note, under penalty of not less than 
$5.00 or more than $50.00 for each offence. Perhaps this law was 
intended in part for the Republic to secure an exclusive field for 


fThis bank, later named the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Texas, did not 
commence operation until December go, 1847. Its main office was located in 
Galveston with a branch at Brownsville. It is said to have put paper money in 
circulation to the amount of $14,000. The parent bank issued notes in denomina- 
tions of from $1.00 to $100.00, while those of the branch were in denominations 
of from $1.00 to $20.00. The bank closed in 1859. 
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the circulation of treasury notes by forbidding the issue of small 
notes by individuals. 

After a lapse of three years, however, an act was passed on 
February 3, 1841, to authorize McKinney and Williams, bankers 
of Galveston, to issue notes to the amount of $30,000 for circula- 
tion as money, but a declaration was added, saying that the priv- 
ileges granted to McKinney, Williams and Company were granted 
to them in consideration of their having made large advances to 
the government at an early period of its existence. 

The notes issued were of 25¢,'7 50¢,1§ $1.00,’ $3.00,”° and $5.0074 
denominations. 

Another banking house to issue notes for circulation as money 
during this period was that of Kelsey H. Douglass, of Nacogdoches, 
established in 1839. The notes issued were of $1.00,** $2.00,7* 
$3.00,** and $5.00*° denominations. They were engraved by Raw- 
don, Wright, Hatch and Edson, of New Orleans, and were made 
payable on demand at the office of W. M. Beal, New Orleans. 

When President Houston began his second administration in 
December, 1841, he encountered further fiscal embarrassments. 
The loan of $200,000 obtained from Philadelphia, payable in 
notes of the Bank of the United States, had long been exhausted, 
and as the government’s issues of paper money had greatly ex- 
ceeded the means of payment from incomes of import duties and 
direct taxation, a new issue of treasury notes, known as Exchequer 
Bills, was authorized by the Act of January 19, 1842, “Payable on 
demand, and receivable in payment of all public dues,” to an 
amount not exceeding $200,000. 

The same act provided that the old Red Back treasury notes 


17Cherub in canoe in center; medallion head on each side; cattle to the right; 
boat to the left. 

1sLiberty and eagle in center; medallion head on each side; Justice to right; 
farmer, woman, and child to left. 

19Woman holding infant in center; figure 1 on each side; to right ONE on 
medallion head. 

20Liberty seated, shield and eagle in center; Ceres to right; Justice to left. 

21Two cherubs; cherub volant representing Mercury in center; FIVE on medal- 
lion head on each side; figure 5 on medallion head on right and on left. 

22Liberty seated in center; distant ship and buffalo; cotton plant to right. 

23Two females seated in center; tobacco plant at left; Indian head at right. 

24Railroad train in center; Indian with bow and arrow at left; man standing 
with corn stalk to right. 

25Cattle in center; Indian at left; framed picture to right. 
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were no longer receivable for public dues, except for arrears of 
duties and taxes. As a result, the notes fell from 1624 cents on 
the dollar, which was their value at the close of Lamar’s admin- 
istration, to 10 cents, 5 cents, and finally so low that no price at 
all could be obtained for them.* 

The original act of Exchequer Bills, required the issue of notes 
in $5.00, $10.00, $20.00, $50.00, and $100.00 denominations, but 
by the Act of January 6, 1843, one-, two-, and three-dollar de- 
nominations and bills with a face value of 1214¢, 25¢, 
50¢, and 75¢*° were added. Every effort was made to adopt the 
bills to the uses of the community, yet the whole amount issued up 
to December 4, 1843, was only $150,490." 

Dr. Anson Jones succeeded General Houston as President of 
the Republic on December 9, 1844, and the outstanding points 
in his inaugural address were the maintenance of the public credit 
and the preservation of the national faith, both as regards in- 
dividuals and nations; the entire abolishment of paper-money 
issues by the government, corporations, or individuals; and the 
consequent introduction of an exclusive hard-money currency. 

In his message to Congress on December 16, Jones further said: 


The fallacy and the danger of a factitious paper currency have been 
demonstrated by every civilized nation upon the earth, and ‘Texas, 


sEdmund Thornton Miller, A Financial History of Texas (Bulletin of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, No. 37, Austin, 1916), 72-73. 

26A description of these notes is impossible as none is now known to be in 
existence. 

hA statement of P. B. Miller, secretary of the treasury, dated at Washington, 
December 4, 1843, showed the whole amount of Exchequer Bills issued as follows: 


Number of Bills Denominations Amount Issued 
300 $100.00 $ 30,000.00 
499 50.00 24,950.00 
899 20.00 17,980.00 

2,698 10.00 26,980.00 
7,196 5-00 35,980.00 
1,000 3.00 3,000.00 
1,000 2.00 2,000.00 
2,000 1.00 2,000.00 
3,800 75 2,850.00 
3,800 50 1,900.00 
7,600 +25 1,900.00 
7,600 950.00 


Total issued $150,490.00 
Gouge, Fiscal History of Texas. 279. 
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having once participated in this demonstration, should now, when she 
is able to do so, abandon the experiment, and resort in time to what 
the experience of the past has conclusively shown to be the only safe 
expedient for governments—a hard-money currency, as a circulating 
medium. As a commercial convenience, recourse may be had to a 
system of treasury drafts, drawn against specie in actual deposit.' 


In conformity with this recommendation, an act was passed 
on February 3, 1845, repealing the law authorizing the issue of 
Exchequer Bills and forbidding the secretary of the treasury or 
any other officer of the government to issue any bonds, notes, 
bills, or other description of paper, representing money intended 
for circulation or to be received in payment of any class of revenue. 
The secretary was also required to destroy all the Exchequer Bills 
received at the treasury department. 

Less than $10,000 of Exchequer Bills were outstanding at the 
close of the Republic in 1846, and all of them, as well as most of 
the treasury notes issued from 1837 to 1840, were eventually re- 
ceived by the state of Texas in the collection of taxes due the 
Republic after it was admitted into the Union under the Act of 
Annexation of July 4, 1845.) Such debts still due at the time 
of annexation were paid from the $10,000,000 fund for certain 
land and boundary concessions which the state received from 
Congress in 1850. 

According to the best accounts available in William M. Gouge, The Fiscal History 


of Texas, the revenues of the Republic of Texas from September, 1835, to October, 
1851, were as follows: 


For the 3 years ending September go, 1838.......... $ 258,423.15 

For the 1 year ending September go, 1839.......... 182,930.28 

For the 1 year ending September 30, 1840.......... 460,671.86 

For the 1 year ending September go, 1841.......... 442,635.67 

For the 3 years ending October 31, 1844............ 457,518.93 

For the 14 months ending December 31, 1845........ 385,023.30 

For the 22 months ending December 31, 1847....... 109,649.29 

For the 2 years ending October 31, 1849........... 100,154.84 

For the 2 years ending October 31, 1851............ 44,855-69 
$2,441,863.01 

The revenues during this period were derived from: 


iGouge, Fiscal History of Texas, 129. 
jMiller, Financial History, 77. 
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Sale of town lots in Galveston and Austin.......... 181,762.42 
$2,441,863.01 
Funds received in collection of revenues consisted of: 
Property taken in payment for taxes .............. 8,016.14 
Special drafts, audited paper, and promissory notes. —_73,125.53 
$2,182,657.87 


$ 259,205.14" 


“Of what the par funds consisted is not explained in the reports; neither can the 
difference of $259,205.14 be accounted for in the reports consulted. A part of this 
sum was probably received in reissued notes, which had been received once before 
in payment of dues. 
Other receipts: 
From United States loan commissioners, payable 


In post-notes of Bank of the United States, 

Philadelphia, payable January 1, 1840........ 200,000.00 
Acceptances in favor of J. P. Henderson......... 10,000.00 
Government drafts on Hamilton and Burnley, 

Triplet loan of January 11, 1836**............. 20,070.00 

Total revenue from taxes and loans........ $2,707,027.87 


This amount includes collections by the state for arrears to the Republic. 
**Liquidated by a grant of 153,357 acres and with $6,170.44 interest added by a 
grant of 121,589 acres of land and by a payment of $5,000.00 in money to the heirs 
of Erwin in February, 1852. 


RECAPITULATION OF PUBLIC DEBT OF TEXAS 


*Report of Henry Smith, secretary of the treasury. The two first items consisted 
entirely of audited paper. 
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A Note on the Death of John Rell Hood 
H. T. ENGELHARDT 


to Texans than Lieutenant General John Bell Hood of 

the Confederate Army. The student of Texana will find 
much about the life and exploits of General Hood but little 
regarding his death.* 

In the summer of 1879 New Orleans was plagued with yellow 
fever, a scourge which had been endemic since 1796. One of the 
first cases of the year occurred in a house diagonally across from 
the Hood mansion at Camp and Third Streets. Dr. S. M. Bemiss, 
friend of General Hood, was consultant on the case, and as soon 
as the diagnosis of yellow fever had been established, he gave this 
information to Dr. T. G. Richardson, the Hood family physician, 
and advised that the general and his family be moved away from 
the neighborhood and suggested Old Lake End.’ 

For some unknown reason the Hoods elected to remain in their 
house, although it was believed at that time that yellow fever 
was contagious. 

The next morning, July 30, when General Hood happened to 
be on the gallery of his house, he saw Dr. Bemiss passing and 
called to him, inquiring whether the case across the way was 
really yellow fever. The physician answered in the affirmative, 
and the general is quoted as saying, “Well, doctor, if we are 
taken sick, we will fall into your hands as Dr. Richardson is going 
away.” To which Dr. Bemiss answered, “General, I hope sincerely 
that no such thing will ever occur, but should the fever get into 
your large family, it can hardly be expected that all will get 
well.’ Again the good physician advised that at least the children 
be moved to a safe place. This suggestion the general proposed to 
take into consideration. 


ke are few individuals of greater military importance 


1Through the co-operation of Miss Ida Richardson Hood, daughter of the 
general, data relating to his death have been made available. 


2Now West End. 
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The case across the way from the Hoods was fatal, but as no 
new instance occurred, great relief was experienced by all in the 
neighborhocd. This respite was short-lived, because by mid- 
August Mrs. Hood was in bed with fever and was dead by the 
twenty-fourth. It is said that John B. Hood always had a fear that 
yellow jack would cause his death, and now that his wife was a 
victim, he is said to have remarked to Dr. Bemiss, “I shall be 
taken and go down.” Forty-eight hours later his daughter Lydia 
became ill, and at three o’clock on the morning of August 27 Dr. 
Bemiss was called because the general himself had a high fever. 
One can easily imagine how depressed the patient was, having 
lost his wife, and now he and his daughter were victims of a 
disease for which no specific remedy was known. 

Just before noon on the twenty-seventh he vomited bile a 
number of times and soon thereafter voided. Because anuria was 
known to occur in fatal cases, he was encouraged and remarked 
to those at the bedside that ‘“‘one-half the victory has been won.” 
To General F. N. Ogden, he said, “We will fight this fight as long 
as there is a shot in the locker.” 

It is a great tribute to this Kentuckian, by choice a Texan, that 
in the face of great personal danger his intimate friends, General 
Ogden and Colonel Sam Flower, were almost constantly with him 
in the last days of his illness. 

When the physician examined the patient at three o'clock on 
the afternoon of the twenty-seventh, it was evident that the disease 
was of a virulent nature and that the end was but a few hours 
away. It fell to Dr. Bemiss to tell this diagnosis to the general. 
On being asked how long he would live, the doctor answered 
that he could not say but that it would be wise to be prepared 
for the worst and that the thought of death should not distress 
an old soldier. In reply the general said, “No! you are right; let 
Mr. Dowe be sent for.” This was Caleb Dowe, acting rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church at the corner of Coliseum and Jackson 
Avenue. 

While the communion was given, General Hood followed the 
service closely, not complaining at all of pain but lying quietly 
with his arms folded. Almost immediately after the administration 
of the sacrament, between nine and ten o'clock, he became slightly 
delirious and needed to be restrained. Once his mind returned to 
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the days of the war, and in a commanding tone, he called, “I 
want these stores taken from my commissary.” 

On the second day of illness, according to the record, General 
Hood told Dr. Bemiss that if he could not win the fight, he wanted 
the physician to let him go off easily. 

On August 29 the abdominal pains became worse, and twice 
he had black vomit. Later that day he was clear mentally, and 
when asked by General Ogden how he felt, he answered, ‘“God’s 
will be done and not mine. What God does is right, General.” 
Later in the afternoon his breathing was heavy, and he became 
stuporous. Hood died at 3:35 on Saturday morning, August 30, 
1879.° 

The assumption that General Hood died of yellow fever is 
justified, but the possibility cannot be overlooked that Weil’s 
disease, an entity which is clinically indistinguishable, was the 
cause. An organism morphologically similar to the spirochete of 
Weil’s disease was seen in the kidney sections of a patient dying 
of so-called yellow fever in the New Orleans epidemic of 1905, a 
discovery which has led many physicians to entertain the supposi- 
tion that some of the cases which were diagnosed as yellow fever, 
especially during epidemics, were in reality Weil’s disease.‘ 

3Democrat (New Orleans) , September g, 1879. 


4A. M. Stimson, “A Note on an Organism Found in Yellow Fever Tissue,” United 
States Public Health Reports, XXIII, 541. 
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A Confederate Cexas Letter: Bruno 
Durst to Jet Black 
Contributed by LEON DURST 


1832, at Nacogdoches, Texas. He moved to Leon Prairie 

in 1844 to a two thousand-acre tract in old Robertson 
County (now in Leon County), where he lived until his death 
on January 19, 1905. 

During the Mexican War Bruno Durst joined a company and 
trained for several months. When the Civil War began, he 
enlisted in Company A, 13th Texas Dismounted Cavalry, under 
Captain Jet N. Black. He served in the Confederate Army 
throughout the war, rising from private to lieutenant. He was 
promoted for gallantry in combat at Mansville, Louisiana, where 
he fought against Nathaniel P. Banks. At Sabine his outfit opposed 
Frederick Steele and was in the feint made at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, just before its fall. 

After the war, when John H. Reagan was employed in Colonel 
John Durst’s home as tutor to his children, young Bruno studied 
law under him. Later he studied law and government at Hunts- 
ville under Judge Andrew Todd McKinney. Durst then became 
a member of the Texas Legislature in the early 1870’s. In that 
capacity he was credited with performing a leading role in 
wresting the Texas government from the control of the E. J. Davis 
administration. 

Bruno Durst’s letter to his friend, Captain Jet Black, follows: 


Feb. 25, 1865, 
Camp near Shreveport, La. 


Cys: PLACcIDE BruNo Durst was born on October 11, 


CaPTAIN JET BLAcK— 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Your letter, written in the early part of January last, has just been 
received by me through the hands of Wm. Durst. It has been some time 
delayed—but on account of Bill’s tardiness in handing it to me. I 
take pleasure therefore in replying to your letter at as early a date 
as this. 

We have no particular news to write to you from this point than 
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you are already in possession of. ‘The peace prospects, once so flourish- 
ing, have again expired. Nothing remains but grim visages of war, with 
all its gloomy forebodings (Fight it Out!). This seems to be the new 
order, as none other is left. This will, however, always seem more 
honorable to the Army than reconstruction upon any terms likely to 
be offered, so long as it remains intact as it is. 

Floods of rains pour upon us almost continually, while streams are 
filled to the highest mark. So much so that it is virtually impossible 
to travel. Yet it is indeed a poor excuse with our Division Commander. 

We were glad to hear that your health was improving and also that 
you had now a position that would enable you to protect yourselves 
from exposure. The boys here are all in pretty good health, but all 
are entirely out of funds. This army has received but one month’s pay 
in new issue, and then only those who were fortunate enough to be 
present were paid. The government is therefore about twelve months 
behind in paying off the troops. Nor is there any funds in the De- 
partment here at this time. But they certainly will have some before 
a great while. 

Two years commutation is also due the boys, which—taken to- 
gether with wages already due—would make them flush if paid up. 
The Paymaster’s Department is conducted entirely by the Division 
Quartermaster whose name is Major Williams. Regimental or Brigade 
QM’s are not allowed to handle funds at all, as was the case when 
you were with us. So soon, however, as I ascertain the fact that they 
are in possession of funds, I will myself go up and see what can be 
done and you may rest assured that I will collect it for you, if they 
will pay claims at all; and if not I will find out why. 

N. L. Davis has promised me he will pay up his claim so soon as he 
is paid enough to liquidate the sum. John Brown denies owing any- 
thing. I will send you the amount paid by each, which will show who 
has paid and the amount. The account of expenses paid also on horses, 
I have, but may have to draw it off anew. I don’t see why it should not 
be paid off, as I see it is endorsed by Colonel Beatty. But nothing at 
all can be done until they fetch funds, which I hope may [be] soon. 
I have never yet received one dollar in new issue from the government, 
but have managed as well as the rest, I believe. 

There was a grand festival and barbecue given to this Division 
on the 18th inst., by citizens of Caddo and Bassier, and also Harrison 
County, Texas. We had a sham battle. Was reviewed by General E. 
Kirby Smith, and after speeches by several distinguished gentlemen. 
‘Then they issued a jigger of whiskey to each of us. Then came the 
barbecue. Imagine 16 tables 70 yards long filled with all of the substan- 
tials, necessary to make us relish our grub for instance. 140 hogs, 
light bread and potatoes to match, mutton, turkeys, chickens, cake, 
pie, etc. and etc. There were near 4000 of us present and almost as 
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many visitors. here were preparations made also for a grand dance, 
but it proved a failure as the thing was too big. 

At night a party was given by Waterhouse’s Brigade on board the 
capacious steamboat, LaFourche. | went down in company with Cap- 
tain Blair and Dr. Hollis by invitation from one of the committees. 
Found, however, when we arrived that it was rather an aristocratic 
affair given especially to Generals Smith, Forney, MaGruder, Fagan, 
Boggs and Staffs, and were expected to pay $30 per head in order that 
we might have the privilege of standing in the corners and look on, 
while the Chiets’ retinues danced. When we learned this much, we 
asked to be excused—and they, tool-like I suppose, excused us. So we 
(smiled) and at once set out for our quarters. There ended the great 
Fete given in honor to the boys tor their bravery displayed at Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill. 

The idea that we are going to ‘lexas, though postponed, has not as 
yet been countermanded. But the prevailing impression now is that 
it is knocked in the head. My impression is that when the rivers get 
down again, we will move into ‘lexas, if for nothing else to be con- 
venient to provisions. This is, of course, provided no enemy makes 
their appearance during high waters. We are here, to say the least, 
so long as the rivers remain high. 

We are living tolerably well at this time—get flour, some bacon, 
pickled beef and molasses as well as sugar sometimes. Our Division 
Genl is ahead of any yet in this Department. He is what the boys call 
a Dead’ner on the field. 

Brigade and Division drill is all the go with sham battles, in which 
we fire one round then change; reviews, etc. Has a Squadron Cavalry to 
follow the Division during drill, whose duty it is to pick up the drags 
and those who step momentarily aside to attend the calls of nature. 
These are collected and made to walk a ring while the drill goes on. 
But the boys take it all in fun. 

But my paper is full. I must therefore draw to a close. Remember 
me to all old friends, Respects to Mrs. Black. I am with much respect, 


as ever your friend— 
B. Durst 
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HE Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association was held on April 25 and 26, 1953, 


at the Driskill Hotel. The program was as follows: 


Fray, APRIL 24 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
PauL WAKEFIELD, presiding 


The Mexican Attack Upon the Texan Army 


at Lipantitlan, July 7, 1842.............JosepH Mitton NANCE 

Handicraft Publishing in Texas............. Fritz A. TOEPPERWEIN 

‘The Parker County Name........................ KL Corren 

12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
C. R. GRANBERRY, presiding 

The Political Career of James E. Ferguson... __. .. RALPH STEEN 

2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 
THE WALTER F. TIMON AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P. IsBELL, presiding 
Auctioneers: GrEorGE R. ABERNATHY, JAMES D. CarTER, 
SEYMOUR V. CoNNoR, WILLIAM C. Poot, DAvin M. VIGNEss, 
Epcar M. WELLS 
7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
HERBERT GAMBRELL, presiding 
Important Contributions of United States 
Historians to the History of Mexico Vito Roses 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
James Taytor, presiding 


The Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors 


KENNETH F. NEIGHBOURS 
Materials for Research on Texas History in 
European Archives and Libraries........... Lewis U. HANKE 


Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish Law in Texas . GERALD ASHFORD 


12:00 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
Coke RIsTER, presiding 
Texas Forces in the Civil War................... H. M. HENDERSON 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
PHI ALPHA THETA 
James D. Carter, presiding 
David Franklin Houston’s Presidency 


of Texas A. and M., 1902-1905................. JouNn W. Payne 
.......LIONEL V. PATENAUDE 
Jay Gould’s “Vacations” in Texas..............Ropert L. PETERSON 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
Dorman H. Winrrey, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
The University of Texas 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Batts Hall Auditorium 
Daviv Murray, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, presiding 
Historical Liendo Plantation 
Epwarp Sacer, Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 
Our Narrators—A Junior Historian Project 
VANCE Percy, Ball High School, Galveston 
Hunting for the Lost Settlement of Preston, 
Head of the Bay Prairie, Texas 
Patty ELLErKAMP, Boling Junior High School, Boling 
MeiGaAmM........ Tony Jackson, Henderson High School, Henderson 
“Adelita” 
“Beautiful Texas” 
Green DeWitt-Arneckeville Junior Historians, Cuero 
Cattle Trails of the Gulf Coast 
ALLEN West, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 
Big Dick Andrews, Texas Patriot 
Dawn Witson, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
The Story of Our Fire Department 
Epcar NovTe STARCKE, JR., Mary B. Erskine Junior 
High School, Seguin 
E] Paso Military Institute 
SAMUEL A. Ramirez, Jefferson High School, El Paso 
Chapter Reports 
Tour of The Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
The University of Texas 
12:00 M. LUNCHEON Main Lounge, Texas Union 
Joyce ANN Pautrr, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, presiding 
“The Boll Weevil” 
“Old Paint” 
“The Fox” 
“Ole Blue” 
The University of Texas 
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Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards of the 1953 Junior Historian Writing 
Contest and the 1953 Chapter Awards....... Dean C. P. Boner, 
The University of ‘Texas 
2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


Decorations for the Junior Historian luncheon were provided 
by Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Junior Historians from Robert E. 
Lee High School in Baytown. The theme for this year’s luncheon 
was Texas cattle trails. At intervals on the luncheon tables were 
large ceramic Longhorns standing in fields of grass. The head table 
also had two miniature chuck wagons. Each place was marked 
by a small red branding iron and a menu in the form of a min- 
iature Junior Historian magazine. Two gilded lanterns, symbolic 
of the lanterns which lighted the first meeting of the Association 
in 1897, again served as the head table centerpiece. Bluebonnets 
were also used in the decoration. 

Members of the Austin High School Junior Historian chapter 
served as guides for the 1953 Junior Historian tour of points of 
historical interest in Austin. 

A. Garland Adair, curator of history at the Texas Memorial 
Museum, presided at the Friday morning session in the absence 
of General Paul Wakefield, who was unable to attend the 
meeting. 

At the Friday afternoon business meeting, the following offli- 
cers of the Association were elected for the year 1953-1954: 
President: Claude Elliott 
Vice-Presidents: Paul Adams, Ralph Steen, Merle (Mrs. J. 

Bruce) Duncan, and Fred R. Cotten 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Rudolph L. Biesele (1956) 
(Members) James Taylor (1958) 
(Members) David M. Warren (1954) 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

The new president, Claude Elliott, of San Marcos, has been 
a member of the Association’s executive council since 1939 and 
has served as a vice-president since 1946. Dean of the graduate 
school and professor of history at Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, he is author of Leathercoat: Life History of a Texas 
Patriot, a biography of Governor James W. Throckmorton, and is 
an authority on Reconstruction in Texas. The Association is 
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looking forward to his term as president. Former president 
Herbert Gambrell automatically becomes a member of the exec- 
utive council. 

Paul Adams, San Antonio businessman and ‘Texana collector; 
Ralph Steen, professor of history at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas and writer of a number of standard 
and textbook histories; and Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, of 
Waco, former professor of history at Baylor University, were re- 
elected vice-presidents. Fred R. Cotten, of Weatherford, Texana 
collector and Parker County historian, was elected fourth vice- 
president to fill the vacancy caused by the election of Claude 
Elliott as president. 

Rudolph L. Biesele, professor of history at the University of 
Texas and associate editor of the Quarterly, and James Taylor, 
head of the history department at Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, were re-elected fellows representative and members repre- 
sentative, respectively, on the executive council. David M. War- 
ren, Panhandle newspaper publisher and regent of the University 
of Texas, was elected members representative to fill the unexpired 
term of Fred R. Cotten who was advanced to vice-president. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, helpful in countless capacities with the 
work of the Association, continues as corresponding secretary 
and treasurer. 

Harry Ransom, professor of English, associate dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of Texas, and associate editor 
of the Quarterly; Mrs. Merle Duncan; Paul Adams; and Fred R. 
Cotten were elected fellows of the Association. 

The 1953 book auction was named for the late Judge Walter 
F. Timon, a former legislator and Bexar County judge, whose 
widow, Mrs. Bessie Timon, of Corpus Christi, contributed to the 
auction a large number of books from the judge’s library. One of 
the most successful auctions ever held by the Association, it re- 
sulted in an income of $875. Many good items came up for sale, 
and the bidding was spirited. A first edition of Tom Lea’s The 
Brave Bulls with a special water color by the artist-author 
brought $60. A copy of the June 13, 1836, issue of the New 
York Herald containing an account of the battle of San Jacinto 
sold for $41. George P. Isbell again served as high sheriff and 
introduced the auctioneers, five veterans of other auctions and 
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one newcomer. The veterans were George R. Abernathy, Ph.D. 
candidate and teaching fellow in history at the University of 
Texas; James D. Carter, former rancher and school administra- 
tor who is working on a Ph.D. at the University; Dr. Seymour 
V. Connor, archivist of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society 
and associate editor of the Review; Dr. William C. Pool, member 
of the history faculty of Southwest Texas State Teachers College; 
and Dr. David M. Vigness, history instructor at Schreiner Insti- 
tue. Edgar M. Wells, graduate student in history at the Univer- 
sity, was the new auctioneer. Misses Ann Fisher, Jean Amsler, 
Mary Sue Edwards, Kathryn Smith, and Sissy Wynne, University 
of Texas students, and Betty Brooke Eakle, history instructor at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, assisted with the book 
auction. 

The Association extends its sincere appreciation to the con- 
tributors and those persons who worked on the auction. If any 
contributor’s name has been omitted from the following list, 
please notify the office: 


Maury Maverick 

Joseph P. Parris 

Dan Ferguson 

Mrs. Howell Ward 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Mrs. Rena M. Green 
James Ferguson 

Ralph W. Yarborough 
Joseph L. Clark 

Miss Bessie May Weibling 
L. F. Sheffy 

Dale W. Harbin 

Mrs. Betty M. McCroskey 
Louis Lenz 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 
Burwell Pope 

Houston Public Library 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
Thomas W. Streeter 
Fred R. Cotten 

Roy B. Mefferd 

George P. Isbell 

Mrs. Franz Stumpf 

Bill Potter 

C. F. Schmidt 

Claude Elliott 

Father Anton J. Frank 
Joe B. Frantz 

J. W. Saxon 


Jesse Guy Smith 
Frank Caldwell 

Joe Naylor 

Ernest C. Shearer 
Joseph W. Schmitz 

P. I. Nixon 

Lee Simmons 

The Fondren Library 
Ed Bartholomew 
Mrs. Bessie Timon 
Miss Winnie Allen 

W. M. Morrison 

Mrs. Max Weinert 
Mrs. James W. Cullar 
Paul Adams 

Roger N. Conger 

R. H. Porter 

Fritz A. Toepperwein 
Mrs. Emilie Toepperwein 
A. J. Stephens 
William L. Willis 

W. R. Hogan 

L. W. Kemp 

Ted Dealey 

Royall R. Watkins 
James D. Carter 

J. C. Dykes 

Joseph Young 

Miss Frances Donecker 
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Ed Bartholomew, Miss Frances Donecker, Dan Ferguson, Fa- 
ther Anton J. Frank, Mrs. Sarah C. Gross, Louis Lenz, Joseph P. 
Parris, Thomas W. Streeter, and Mrs. Bessie Timon made par- 
ticularly generous contributions to the 1953 book auction. 

The auditor’s comments and abridgement of the ‘Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the Executive Council. 


FRANK D. Graydon 
Certified Public Accountant 
April 7, 1953 
To THE ExEecuTIVE CoUNCIL 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1953 and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described exhibits 
as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed pri- 
marily to the verification of the financial condition of the association 
as of March 1, 1953. In connection therewith, I examined or tested 
the accounting records and supporting evidence in a manner and to 
the extent I deemed appropriate. Other needed information was ob- 
tained from the officers of the association. My examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and in- 
cluded all procedures which I considered necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operations present fairly the position of the Texas State 
Historical Association as of March 1, 1953, and the results of its 
operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 

Cash—$61,782.87 

The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1953. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total de- 
posits per bank and the total disbursements per books were recon- 
ciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds for the 
year ended March 1, 1953. The comparative cash position as of March 
1 of this year and last year is set forth in Exhibit 3. The details sup- 
porting the March 1, 1953 balances are shown in the several state- 
ments of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 4 through 10). 
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Receivables—$4,25 3.15 
The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 
Exhibit 12. They are divided into the following two groups: 


Accounts Receivable. $4,103.15 
Dues. Receivable... 150.00 


It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. In 
view of the type of receivables involved it is not considered necessary 
that they be confirmed by circularization. 
Investments—$42,586.50 

A detailed analysis of the investments in United States Savings 
Bonds is presented in Exhibit 11. There were no bond purchases 
during the current year. Forty-eight bonds were redeemed; the pro- 
ceeds are shown in the Special Fund (Exhibit 6) and the Publications 
Fund (Exhibit g). The bonds were verified by direct examination of 
the securities in the vault of the Austin National Bank. The bonds 
are valued at “current redemption value,” including accrued interest. 
Inventory of Books 

The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 
items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 

Texas’ Three-Legged Willie........... 316 
Check List of Texas Imprints.......... 710 
Life of Stephen’ 1,639 
Cumulative Index 

Migration into East Texas 

History of Western Falls County 

The Handbook of Texas............... 767 


The number of copies on hand was taken from an inventory listing 
obtained from officers of the Association as of March 17, 1953. 

The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis in which 
revenues are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price 
of the various books ranges from $2.00 to $30.00. The inventory of 
books is carried as a memorandum with no dollar valuation. The 
cost of books published and in the process of publication is shown 
in the reduction of resources of the Publications Fund (Exhibit 9). 
The asset represented by the books is not shown in the balance sheet 
and is not reflected in the total net worth of the Association. 
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Liabilities—$75.00 

The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 
Exhibit 13. The unpaid salary was paid during the month of March, 
1953. 
Net Worth—$108,547.52 

The Net Worth of the Association is detailed in Exhibit 2. It is 
summarized as follows: 


Balance’ March 1, 2952... $107,430.57 
Balance March 1, 1953.............: $108,547.52 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 


The receipts and disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4. The details of receipts and disbursements by funds are presented 
in the following Exhibits: 


Title of Fund Exhibit Number 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund.......... 8 


As was mentioned in the comments regarding “Inventory of Books” 
the costs of books published as well as those in the process of publi- 
cation are recorded as disbursements of the Publication Fund. The 
recovery of the resources of that fund is dependent on the realization 
of revenues from the sales of the books. Following the basis of ac- 
counting used, the investment in books is not shown as a dollar 
amount but is carried as a memorandum record. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when disbursed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. This procedure is 
consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 


Trust AND AGENCY FuNDs ADMINISTERED BY THE 
Texas STATE HistTorRICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association is charged with administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the Association and therefore are excluded from 
the financial statements of the Association. They are presented sep- 
arately in Exhibit 14. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist of special gifts for re- 
search and sales of publications. Disbursements are made for research 
grants and publication expenses. The equities in each fund include 
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unexpended cash balances. ‘These balances were reconciled with the 
total deposits per bank. In the Post Fund, the sales of the book “Post 
City” have not as yet covered the publication costs; hence the credit 
balance in the Cash account. This item does not represent a bank 
overdraft, inasmuch as the Post Fund shares a joint account with the 
Publication Fund. 

The receivable represents accounts due for sales of the book “Post 
City.” As of March 17, 1953 there were 809 copies of the book on 
hand and included in the inventory count. For the reasons men- 
tioned in another section of this report, this inventory is carried in 
memo only. 

The “Investment” consists of 67 shares of No-Par, General Foods 
common stock acquired by exchanging a cash grant of $3,000 with 
the donor, at his request. The market value of the stock is above 
cost; the current market value is quoted at $54 per share. Three 
dividends of $40.20 each were received in the fiscal year. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. The administrative organization 
has an inherent limitation as regards internal control inasmuch as 
all book work is vested largely with one person. All checks for dis- 
bursements have been countersigned. In general, the records have 
been kept in a satisfactory manner. 

The purpose of this audit has been to report in the accompanying 
exhibits the financial condition of the Association. It has not been 
within the scope of the audit to determine if all receipts of the 
organization have been recorded or to verify that all disbursements 
have been made according to terms of the various grants or directives 
of the Association. 

I take this opportunity to express my apprecation to Mrs. Coral 
Tullis and to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assist- 
ance during this engagement. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Frank D. Graypon, C.P.A. 


Exhibit r. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Balance Sheet 
March 1, 1953 


Cash: ASSETS 

Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 

(Hoblitzelle Foundation Grant) .................... 719.42 
45451-41 
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Receivables: 
Investments: 
United States Savings Bonds (Current Redemption Value) 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Net Worth: 


(a) $5,075 of the General Fund Cash Account is in a savings account. 


Exhibit 2. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Net Worth 
Fiscal Year Ending March 1, 1953 


Balance per Audit Report—March 1, 1952 $107,430.57 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements: 
Increase in Receivables: 
Decrease in Investments: 
Balance—March 1, 1952 .......... $ 80,166.50 
Decrease in Liabilities: 
Net Worth—March 1, 1953 (Exhibit 1.) ..... .. $108,547.52 


Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Balance Sheets 
As of March 1, 1952, and March 1, 1953 


ASSETS 
March 1, March 1, Increase or 
1952 1953 Decrease* 
Cash: 


* Decrease 
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Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Particular Purpose Bund) 374-72 
Receivables: 
250.00 


Investments: 
(U. S. Savings Bonds) 
Publications Fund 


Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 

EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 

Accrued Withholding Tax ................ 129.60 


Exhibit 4. 
Texas State Historical Association 


g2.06 


719-42 
45:451-41 
374-72 

$ 61,782.87 


$ 4,103.15, 
150.00 


$ 4,253.15 


$ 29,057.50 
9,653.00 


3,876.00 
$ 42,586.50 
$108,622.52 


$ 75.00 
$108,547.52 
$108,622.52 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1952, and March 1, 1953 


FUNDS 
1951-1952 
Beginning Balances: 
$12,048.65 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Receipts: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Disbursements: 


2,354.08 


Savings Fund 


1952-1953 


$13,900.96 
2,069.11 


g1.15 


1,005.83 
9395-20 
374-72 
$26,836.97 


$12,610.68 
914.00 
gl 


8.59 
79:942-72 
$93,476.90 
$11,444.89 
2,904.60 
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gl 


286.41* 
36,056.21 


$34,945-90 


$ 3,721.45 


100.00* 
$ 3,621.45 


$35,285.00* 
2,219.00 


76.00* 
$37,580.00* 
$ 987-35 


$ 
$ 1,116.95 
$ 987-35 


Funds 


Increase or 
Decrease* 


$ 1,852.31 
1,693.92 
.go 


$ 3,564.06 


$ 1,005.03* 


Ol 


2.76 
77:955-59 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| = 
| : 
129.60* 
5-83 
11.10 oe 
$73,819.33 
$ 318.51* 
550.52 
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Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 


1,976.03 43,886.51 41,910.48 

Ending Balances: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 

Parpose Fund 374-72 374-72 

Exhibit 5 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1952, and March 1, 1953 


ITEMS 

Increase or 

1951-1952 1952-1953 Decrease* 

Receipts 
Disbursements: 

and Enpraving: 487.28 165.56 321.72* 
OF Mertings ..... 336.42 320.23 16.19* 
Telephone and Telegraph .................... 48.76 2.21 46.55* 


Excess of Receipts over Disbursements .......... $ 1,852.31 $ 1,165.79 $ 686.52* 
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Exhibit 14. 


Trust and Agency Funds 
Administered by 


The Texas State Historical Association 


Post Funds 
Cash Funds—Balance March 1, 1952 ..........------- $5,828.50 
Receipts: 
Disbursements: 
Purchase of Investment (General Foods No-Par 
Gommon Stock; (G7 $3,000.00 
Cash Funds—Balance March 1, 1953 $1,177-57°* 
Assets: 
Equities: 
Reserve for Trust and Agency Funds .............. $2,034.93 


*See Page 5—Explanation of Post Fund. 
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Humble Fund 
$240.54 


$240.54 


$240.54 


$240.54 


$240.54 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1953 Meeting were: 


Dorman H. Winfrey 
Norma Louise Barnett 
A. L. Bradford 

Mrs. A. L. Bradford 
H. Bailey Carroll 
Mary Joe Carroll 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Joseph Milton Nance 
Betty Logan 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mrs. P. I. Nixon 

B. B. Lightfoot 

Mrs. Howell Ward 
Fred R. Cotten 

J. Evetts Haley 

R. B. Blake 

Carl Coke Rister 

M. F. Kennedy 

E. Evans 

Sam Woolford 

Fritz A. Toepperwein 
Lt. Lionel V. Patenaude 
Mrs. S. M. Purcell 

S. M. Purcell 


Louis Lenz 

Mrs. Michel Davis 
Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 
Bonnie Thornhill 
Rena Maverick Green 
W. J. Battle 

Thomas L. Miller 
Mrs. W. F. Dickson 
Joe O. Naylor 

Mrs. Joe O. Naylor 

A. Garland Adair 

Mrs. I. O. Miller 

Dr. Floy S. Wise 

Mrs. Floy S. Wise 
Ralph W. Yarborough 
Mrs. Ralph W. Yarborough 
James W. McClendon 
H. D. Woods 

Jean Amsler 

Ann Foster 

Pat Smith 

Mary Frances McClure 
Anne Ruggles 

Judy Noble 

Mary Katherine Barnett 
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Nancy West 

Henry B. Dielmann 
Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
R. W. Pettway 

C. R. Granberry 

Charles J. Deahl, Jr. 
Victor J. Smith 

Mrs. Clarence Lohman 
Anna Karoline Lohman 
Frances McMinn 

Robert C. Buckner 

Mrs. Winifred Vigness 
David M. Vigness 
Thomas J. Gibson 

Linda Duff 

Libby Johnston 

Buddy Dunn 

Ross Phares 

Abigail Curlee Holbrook 
Homer Stephen 

Clagette Blake 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 

C. Stanley Banks 
Winnie Allen 

George W. Hill 

W. F. Dickson 

R. Earl McClendon 
Mrs. R. Earl McClendon 
Mrs. James T. Padgitt 
Col. James T. Padgitt 
Emmie Craddock 

Mrs. L. W. Payne 
Rudolph L. Biesele 

Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 


George R. Abernathy, Jr. 


G. C. Boswell 

C. A. Bacarisse 
George K. Lewis 
Mrs. James K. Howard 
James K. Howard 
Robert C. Cotner 
John Payne 
Charles F. Schmidt 
Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Gerald Ashford 

Jet C. Winters 
Mrs. A. P. Blair 
Ford Eleanor Barry 
Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Vera Dugas 

J. Watt Page 
Duncan Robinson 
Thomas F. Walter 
R. H. Porter 

W. L. Darnell 

Mrs. W. L. Darnell 


R. Niles Graham 

E. C. Barksdale 

L. Lassen 

Florence Escott 

Ann Young 

Gene Pettit 

Charles Ward 

Nick Gasaway 

Ray Wild, Jr. 

Julio Baca, Jr. 
Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Dr. Eleanor D. Pace 

J. W. Saxon 

R. W. Steen 

Joseph Dixon Matlock 
Betty Brooke Eakle 
Kathryn Smith 

Ralph A. Bickler 

Mrs. B. S. Jenkins 
Frank Caldwell 
Llerena Friend 

Deed L. Vest 

Martha L. Vest 

Lewis Hanke 

Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. Joe B. Frantz 
Merrill Rippy 

Claud Calhoun 

Seb S. Wilcox 
Genevieve Wilcox Cox 
Ray Gerhardt 

James Taylor 

Claude Elliott 
William C. Pool 

L. F. Sheffy 

Col. H. M. Henderson 
George P. Isbell 

Retta Murphy 

Billie Persons 

Loretta Utterback 
Frances Kellam Hendricks 
Eugene Whitmore 

Mrs. I. J. Cox 

Gene North 

Mrs. Betty M. McCroskey 
Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
Hamilton Magruder 
A. J. Stephens 

David M. Warren 
Oscar R. Bertram 
Samuel E. Asbury 
Paul Adams 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 
Joe McElhannon 
Maury Maverick 
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Walter F. McCaleb 

Dan Ferguson 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Mary Lee Nance 

Roger N. Conger 

Mrs. Seymour V. Connor 
Rolf Kerr 

W. M. Morrison 

Sister M. Hilarion 

Sister Clare Eileen 

Eloina Bruton Roggenbrod 
Vito Alessio Robles 
Margarita Alessio Robles de Taméz 
William W. White 
Seymour V. Connor 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
Mrs. E. A. Peden 

Col. Martin L. Crimmins 


James D. Carter 

Mrs. W. G. Smiley 
Miller Harwood 

Mrs. Miller Harwood 
J. Lee Stambaugh 
Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
E. Midge Langendorff 
Adel C. Speises 
Andrew Forest Muir 
D. E. Kilgore 

Ramon Gonzalez 
Frances Donecker 
Annie C. Terrill 
Mary Frances Sweeney 
Mrs. R. A. Pugh 

Jack D. Rittenhouse 
Merle M. Duncan 
Herbert Gambrell 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ExAS Collection for this issue has been made up in the 
main of selected comments concerning The Handbook of 
Texas. 

w 

The impressive two volume set of The Handbook of Texas is on 
my desk, a Christmas gift from my staff. I do not know of a more 
appropriate gift for the Governor of Texas, or one that I would 
have appreciated more. 

The vast store of information contained in these two volumes 
is almost staggering. Certainly these handbooks are “must’’ items 
for anyone who is interested in ‘Texas history and ‘Texas life, 
whether professionally or as a citizen. 

I want to congratulate you, Dr. Webb and all the others who 
devoted so many hours to the gathering and refining of this in- 
formation. Truly, you have made a monumental contribution 
to our store of knowledge about Texas. 


ALLAN SHIVERS 
Governor of Texas 
w 
I have just received the two-volume edition of The Handbook 
of Texas. This is an excellent publication for which you and your 
associates are to be highly commended. It will find a real need. 
O. C. FisHER 
Member of Congress 
In wishing you and your colaborers a surcease of grinding work 
in 1953, with a glorious harvest of reward in accomplishment, 
and full appreciation by the public, please be assured of my de- 
light beyond measure in our Handbook. ... 
It charms me in all ways—paper, print, general format—and 
I return the salute of Ol’ Man Texas to our State. 
HALLy BryAN PERRY 
Alpine, Texas 
wow 
It’s not every city, state or nation that deserves its ‘“book’’— 
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its ‘‘book” on its way of life. Not all of them have a way of life 
sufficiently innate to deserve such a book. 

But, above any other state, Texas does—and no bragging here. 
Texas is a place where sea meets land, mountain meets plain, 
swamp meets desert, forest meets prairie, norther meets zephyr. 
Texas is a place where new meets old, where South meets West, 
where Latin America meets Anglo-America. Out of this medley 
of physical conditions and peoples and their cultures has come 
one of our Western World’s most colorful chronicles. ‘Texas de- 
serves its “book.” We have needed a book that wouid be a meeting 
place of facts about these things. 

There has been much groping in the direction of a “Book of 
Texas,” and some fair works have been produced covering the 
field, in part. Now we have something that looks like the whole 
story of Texas, including its political history, its economy, its 
general cultural development and status. Quite appropriately, 
The Handbook of Texas is brought out under sponsorship of, 
and is published by, the Texas State Historical Association, ‘oldest 
learned society in Texas.” 

STUART McGREGorR 


Dallas Morning News 


This remarkably valuable compendium of a wide variety of 
facts about things Texan (and Texian, too, for that matter) will 
save untold hours of labor for many professors, newspapermen, 
and others of the curious in years to come. 

It is marked by unity of presentation throughout, by concise- 
ness of style, by good judgment in the selection and emphasis of 
topics. It is not a complete compendium of information about 
Texas, which would be an impossibility, but the degree of com- 
pleteness which is attained in an achievement of major propor- 
tions. ... 

One would have to buy a thousand books and study them for 
a lifetime to place at his disposal a comparable amount of informa- 
tion on Texas. 


FRANK H. WaArRDLAW 


Director 
The University of Texas Press 


wow 
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The Handbook of Texas was planned and written by ‘Texans. 

It represents the combined efforts of scores of the ablest scholars 
this area has produced to write definitively and interestingly 
about every topic of its history that is of general importance or 
of special local importance. 

‘To say that there is nothing else like it is an understatement, 
and it is safe to say that no other effort comparable to it will be 
undertaken during the life span of this generation. 

Both as a reference work and for entertaining reading, it merits 
a place in the library of any person interested in this state. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 


President 
Hardin-Simmons University 


w KW 

This two-volume encyclopedia of ‘Texas, containing 15,896 
entries about persons, places, events, and many other factors 
significant in the history and development of the Lone Star State, 
fulfills all advance expectations as to its content and merit. 

The Handbook should prove an excellent source book on 
Texas, supplementing all previously available facilities. In its 
preparation, practically every college in the state participated. 
The historical association and editorial staff, directed by Editor-in- 
chief Walter Prescott Webb, are to be congratulated for their 
outstanding work. 


ALEX STEDMAN 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
OW 


The Handbook of Texas is a monumental work. It is the 
product of the combined efforts of scores of historians and scholars. 
It contains a vast amount of information about every phase of 
the state’s development from the earliest times. It is indeed a 
Texas encyclopedia. It should be in every library and every home 
in ‘Texas. 

L. F. SHEFFY, 


Secreta 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society 


This is the indispensable reference work for anyone interested 
in Texas history. It is the result of 12 years of enthusiastic labor 
by hundreds of writers and historians—‘‘the combined literary 
genius and scholarly ability of the people of Texas.” 
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In it may be found all the information that could be obtained 
about every county, settlement, stream, and elevation. Biog- 
raphies are limited to deceased persons, but former ‘Texans of 
note are in the Handbook. The Handbook is the only source 
from which most people could get many of these biographies. .. . 

The Handbook contains what seems to be all the significant 
historical facts known about ‘Texas. It was a tremendous task, 
performed magnificently. It is a lasting contribution to learning. 

NOLAN SANFORD 
Houston Chronicle 


OW 

It is my belief that The Handbook of Texas will be a specific 
help to any manager of a Chamber of Commerce in ‘Texas where 
he is called upon to provide information to those writing his 
organization for information, or to those who live in his own 
community who come to a Chamber of Commerce headquarters 
for this type of data. The book is produced by many writers and 
is consequently not colored by the thinking of any one person. 
I feel that these volumes will be of increasing value as the years 
go by. 

WALTER E, 


Former Manager 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 


OW 
Superlatives are in order for The Handbook of Texas. | am 
tremendously impressed by the magnitude of the job and with 
the dignity and beauty of the format. 
I do not believe that in its entire history the Association can 
single out a project of which it may be prouder. 
GrorGE P. ISBELL 
San Antonio, Texas 


wow OW 
The editors of the Handbook deserve great praise for this 
monumental achievement. It is a significant contribution not 
only to the history of Texas but to the history of the United 
States as well. Every historian should have the two volumes. 


W. C. Nunn 


Professor of History 
Texas Christian University 


OW 
I have a silly ambition—one I figure will take me at least 10 
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years to realize. Some day I'd like to visit every one of the 254 
counties of Texas. My family and I took a pretty good swipe at 
it over last week end. We left Houston at 3:15 p. M. Friday, and 
when we returned home at 7:30 p. M. Sunday, we had put 896 
miles on our car. A great deal of the mileage was on back roads 
or at least off the main traveled highways. 

We took the two volumes of The Handbook of Texas along and 
kept them in the seat beside us—reading about every town and 
other historic point that we passed through. This added untold 
pleasure to the trip. 


GEORGE CARMACK 
Editor, Houston Press 


OW 

Here, if you please, is a Texas first. No other state has done 
quite such a job with the facts of its background and spirit, as- 
sembled, dictionary-wise, for quick and easy reference. A bibliog- 
raphy will guide the researcher from any major topic to the ma- 
terials he may want for expanded study. The important thing 
about the Handbook is that it will be a basic starting point for 
information on practically every event or person of significance 
in Texas history. 

LorRAINE BARNES 
Austin American 


ww OW 

So far as we know this is the first work of its kind, a complete 
roundup of the places and personalities that have figured in the 
history of Texas. Every little broad place in the road is given— 
how it got its name, when established, and so on. Men, events and 
places; things and products; history, biography, flora and fauna— 
the work covers all there is to know about Texas, outside the dry 
statistics, a field covered admirably by the Texas Almanac—almost 
everything you can think of pertaining to Texas is in these two 
volumes. 

This is a work that has long needed doing, and Dr. Webb and 
his colleagues have turned out a magnificent job. Its authenticity 
and accuracy are as sound as tireless research and painstaking 
care can make them. 

About all there is to know about Texas past and present is 
within these bindings. 

ABILENE Reporter 
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The two volumes of The Handbook of Texas represent I think 
unquestionably the greatest assemblage of facts on ‘Texas I have 
ever seen under one cover and are certainly a magnificent con- 
tribution to the factual status available for any one that is inter- 
ested in virtually anything concerning ‘Texas. 

Travis B. BRYAN 
Bryan, Texas 

Now ‘Texans have access to two historical volumes which will 
back up any honest “‘tall-tale telling’”’ they might have to do. It’s 
The Handbook of Texas, a two-volume edition sponsored by the 
Texas State Historical Association. 

Just as Texas is a giant, any volume about ‘Texas lore and his- 
tory must be big. The Handbook of Texas fills the bill. .. . 

Here is a book made in Texas by Texans for Texas con- 
sumption, 

JOHN LOVELACE 
Sherman Democrat 
w OW 

The Handbook of Texas is a must for every public library in 
the state and should find its way to the shelves of those who are 
interested in documentation of the history and achievements of 
our great and glorious state. 

C. W. RATLIFF 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
w 

The Handbook of Texas is the result of more than ten years 
of research on the part of the Texas State Historical Association, 
incorporating the researches of scholars of Texas history from 
the entire nation. It will be an absolute necessity for every refer- 
ence collection in the nation and invaluable to all whose interests 
touch upon ‘Texas. I can recommend it without reservation. 

ALEXANDER MOFFIT 
Librarian 
The University of Texas 

It is such an accumulation of facts about people and places in 
Texas that years of research must have gone into its accomplish- 
ment. Actually data have been collected from the Texas State 
Archives and from those of the University of Texas and from 
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other collections. But that is only the bare bones of this enormous 
book of information, for most of its facts have been gathered from 
theses, rare books and manuscripts, and from standard ‘Texas 
histories and compilations. ‘These two volumes are, in fact, exactly 
what they claim to be, “a Dictionary of Essential Information.” 
KENNETH HORAN 
Dallas Times-Herald 
OW 

I am writing this note to tell you what an excellent job I think 
you did on The Handbook of Texas. Aside from the voluminous 
contents of the two volumes and the great mass of valuable in- 
formation they contain, the books are put in a most attractive 
form. 

One of the most agreeable features of the books is the grade 
and type of paper on which they are printed. The ease with which 
the leaves separate and the flatness of the books when they are 
opened make their use a delight. 

Incidentally, I am finding the Handbook exceedingly helpful 
in checking dates, etc., and also in adding to my limited store of 
information. 

JosepH L. CLARK 


Professor of History 
Sam Houston State College 


WK 

Twelve years in the making, the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation’s two-volume Handbook of Texas, recently published, is a 
storehouse of Texas lore, much of which hitherto was available 
only in scattered collections of private papers and in archives 
and. rare book collections often difficult of access. . . . 

It’s a massive piece of work, and one whose value will become 
more and more apparent through the years. 


Max LALE 
Marshall News Messenger 
Kw OW 
Congratulations for your recent publication of The Handbook 
of Texas which will certainly fill a long felt need on all book 
shelves. 
DorotHy STEIDTMANN 


Librarian, Pasadena, Texas, 
Public Library 
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For everyone who has wished for a convenient and complete 
source of knowledge on everything pertaining to ‘Texas, past and 
present, this “Dictionary of Essential Information” is the answer 
to a prayer. Probably no other state has anything to compare with 
The Handbook of Texas. 

SAN ANTONIO Express 


The Handbook of Texas is a veritable encyclopedia of ‘Texana 
. much better in its way than the Texas Almanac is in its, and 
that’s saying a plenty. 
PAUL BOLTON 
Newscaster, Austin, Texas 


OW 
Every newspaper office in Texas should have at least one set of 
The Handbook of Texas. Associated Press referred to the Hand- 
book as a ‘“‘what’s what and where in Texas.” The value of the 
work to anyone writing on the past or present of Texas could 
hardly be exaggerated. 


Houston HArRTE 
San Angelo Standard-Times 


w 
My congratulations to you and your staff on the fine job you 
have done in editing the publication of The Handbook of Texas. 
This work is a great source of information on thousands of items 
of historic importance and a fine service to people interested in 
the history of Texas. 


C. F. ScHMIDT 


President Emeritus 
Blinn College 


ww OW 
First, let me congratulate you on the wonderful job of the 
editing of The Handbook of Texas. I have never enjoyed any- 
thing so much, my only complaint being it is so fascinating I 
never want to put it down. 
Norma LoulIsE BARNETT 


President 
Harris County Historical Society 


ww 
The Handbook of Texas is a wonderful job, a noble work which 
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¢an nestle next to The Dictionary of American Biography as a 
worthy neighbor. 
JosEPpH W. YOUNG 
Menlo Park, California 
May I say that they are the most wonderful books that I have 
ever read or hope to read. 
BEN CUELLAR XIMENES 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
w 
I want to tell you how much we are enjoying The Handbook 
of Texas. It is a splendid book, and we feel as if we own a gold 
mine, having it right here so handy. 
ANNIE LEE WILLIAMS 
Wharton Junior College 
Because of the vast amount of historical material in the Hand- 
book, it will be often used by members of the editorial staff of 
this newspaper. 
A. Morton SMITH 
Gainesville Daily Register 
OW 
These volumes of the Handbook have a world of information 
and will be in use at our library practically every day. 
VELMA BARRETT 


Librarian 
Odessa, Texas 


ww 
I want to extend my sincere congatulations to you on the pub- 
lication of the wonderful Handbook of Texas. It is a stupendous 
accomplishment, one of which you and your co-workers can be 
proud, and volumes that we hope to enjoy for years to come. 
Mrs. HERBERT R. Epwarps 
Waco, Texas 


OW 
I think that all public schools which have libraries should have 
this set of the Handbook. Such a book has been needed for many 
years. 
Mrs. Moore TownseNnD 
Belton, Texas 


Obviously, this is a reference book required by every library 
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and every school in Texas. ... Much of the information presented 
was available, if at all, only in widely scattered areas, so that the 
Handbook is an important preservative for Texas lore. ... A 
student of Texas history could spend much time browsing through 
the Handbook. Doubtless, thousands of them will. The biblio- 
graphical compilations are an index for the researcher. For the 
casual, curious reader, the Handbook henceforth will be the chief 
source of reference on ‘Texas. 
Waco Tribune-Herald 
OW 

The Handbook of Texas, published last fall by the ‘Texas State 
Historical Association, has taken its place on our special reference 
shelf. 

This two-volume work includes sixteen thousand topics which 
its editors consider to have been “‘significant in the history, de- 
velopment, and way of life of Texas and its people from pre- 
historic times to the present.’ Research by hundreds of scholars, 
over a twelve-year period, went into preparation of the Handbook. 

To reference librarians, who must answer an endless variety 
of questions about this state, The Handbook of Texas is an in- 
valuable addition to the reference shelf. 


Texas Libraries 
Texas State Library 

It is a fine publication, and we have used it, almost daily, in 
research. Most of those who value such a compendium, gathered 
information all in one place, appreciate and praise its value and 
I am very glad to have it in our D. R. T. Library. 

Cora CARLETON GLASSFORD 


Librarian 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
Library, The Alamo 


Dr. Logan Wilson, a native of Huntsville, Texas, assumed the 
presidency of the University of Texas on February 1, 1953. Dr. 
Wilson received a Bachelor of Arts degree from Sam Houston 
State College in 1926 and a Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1927. He returned to Texas from being vice- 
president and provost of the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Wilson has taught at East Texas State College, 
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Harvard University, the University of Maryland, the University 
of Kentucky, and Tulane University. He is the author of The 
Academic Man and a frequent contributor to scholarly journals 
and periodicals. 

Mrs. Dallas Scarborough, Abilene civic leader, historian, and 
distinguished member of the Association, has presented her 
library of volumes on genealogy, history, biography, and literature 
of Texas and the southern states to McMurry College at Abilene. 
There are also many valuable manuscripts and maps which went 
along with this collection. 

December, 1952, again brought to the Association office many 
original and distinctive Christmas cards, reflecting the senders’ 
interest in local history and Texana. 

The First National Bank of San Antonio sent two charming 
cards, both beautifully illustrated in color. One tells of the legend 
of Shavano, a little Indian boy who, having no fine gift for the 
Christ Child at the first Christmas at the Mission San Antonio 
de Valero in 1718, gave a vine with green leaves and dark green 
berries; on Christmas morning these dark berries miraculously 
changed to bright scarlet. This vine, sometimes called the Margil 
vine for Father Antonio Margil, still grows around San Antonio. 
The second card explains the Spanish customs of the posada and 
the breaking of the pinata at Christmas. 

Alas! No Log Cabins, the fifth in a series by William A. 
Philpott, Jr., contains forty pages of essays and verse and is in the 
tradition which has made “‘phil’s page” in the Texas Bankers 
Record popular for a number of years. 

J. A. R. Moseley, author of the Presbyterian Church at Jeffer- 
son, chose the Excelsior Hotel in Jefferson for his 1952 card. A 
Carl Hertzog product, the handsome card shows E. M. Schiwetz’ 
drawing of the old hotel, which was published in the July-August, 
1950, issue of the Humble Way. 

Fred R. Cotten sent the thirteenth edition of the Scrap Book: 
Choice Bits of Wit, Humor, and Philosophy, begged, borrowed, 
and begotten, which has a Texas flavor. 

Colonel Martin L. Crimmins’ greeting presents a gala military 
ball of a century ago complete with officers in authentic dress 
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uniforms, ladies in appropriate gowns, and a banquet table with 
punch bowl and plum pudding. The card also contains extracts 
from the military diary of ‘Bvt. Brig. Gen. Phosfore M. Spurious.” 

Monroe Cockrell, a native of Dallas who is now a banker in 
Evanston, Illinois, sent After Sundown, When the Mockingbirds 
Sing, a collection of folksy letters written by Cockrell to “tellers 
of simple rustic stories, whose roistering whispers roused mem- 
ory’s magic and brought carefree laughter.” Included in the 
booklet are an exchange of letters with Fred Gipson, Evetts Haley, 
George Sessions Perry, W. A. Philpott, Jr., and Robert Penn 
Warren. 

The clever card of the Claude Aniols contains pictures of the 
Spanish Governor's Palace and the Military Plaza in San Antonio 
with a bit of humor contrasting Moses Austin’s arrival in San 
Fernando de Bexar in 1820 with today’s immigrant: 


When Moses Austin reached San Antonio in Christmas week of 
1820, it is recorded that he rode a gray horse and brought with him 
all of his worldly possessions which included $50 of borrowed money 
and a Negro servant on a mule. Now 132 years later, many have suc- 
ceeded in achieving a gray Cadillac rather than a gray horse as their 
mode of transportation; likewise, their debts, are in many cases, far 
more than $50, but, unlike Moses Austin, they have been unable to 
solve the servant problem. And, as a minor measure of the good 
life which has been gained by the descendants of Moses Austin’s 
intrepid band of colonizers, it may be observed virtually nobody in 
the Alamo City and its environs, any longer rides muleback. 


“Some years ago,” explains J. Evetts Haley in his 1952 card, 
“three men ... got together cooling coffee and decided jointly 
to wish our friends a Merry Christmas in a way suggestive of the 
style of the Plains, where all real men used to ride horses, and 
all boys still hanker to.” Since that time friends of the three 
have received excellent pieces of Texana written by Haley, illus- 
trated by Harold Bugbee, and printed by George Autry. The 1952 
edition, And So It Must Be ... At Christmas ... On the Ranges 
of Grass, tells of the deep inner faith of the plainsmen who live 
on the ranges of “‘short grass, sage, and scarcity.” 

K. Belle and Gerry Doyle’s card depicts the Champ d’Asile 
colony of Frenchmen who settled on the banks of the Trinity 
River near Liberty in 1818. 
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On February 1, 1953, Texas Statehood Day, Governor Allan 
Shivers, in his capacity as honorary chairman of the Texas Heri- 
tage Foundation, transmitted to Dr. Logan Wilson, president of 
the University of Texas, for preservation in the Texas Memorial 
Museum, three documents relating to the secession of Texas from 
the Union. 

These documents, all bearing the signature of Oran M. Roberts, 
president of the Secession Convention, include a letter addressed 
to the governor of the state of Georgia, the first printed copy 
of the ordinance of secession, and the envelope in which they 
were mailed from Austin on February 4, 1861. 

Roberts’ handwritten letter reads as follows: 


To His Excellency Austin City Texas 

The Gov. of the State Febr’y 4th 1861 
of Georgia 

Dear Sir, 


I have the honor to communicate to you by direction of the Con- 
vention of the people of ‘Texas, the enclosed Ordinance “To dissolve 
the Union between the State of Texas and other states united under 
the Compact styled the Constitution of the United States of America” 
passed by a vote of One hundred and sixty six for and Seven against 
it in convention assembled. 

It has been submitted to a vote of the people in order to harmonize 
and unite them. There is no doubt of its ratification by a large 
majority. 

We have full assurance of the co-operation of all the Departments 
of our State Government when it shall be ratified. 

It is the earnest desire of the people of Texas to unite their destiny 
with that of each and all of the slaveholding states in one common 
Federal Union. 

With Respect 
Your obt Servt 
O. M. RoserTs 
Presdt of Contn 


The documents were located in New Orleans through research 
done by A. Garland Adair, the museum’s curator of history. Karl 
Hoblitzelle, chairman of the executive board of the Texas Heri- 
tage Foundation, authorized their purchase and return to Texas. 
At the ceremony in the governor’s office, Dr. Sellards, director 
of the museum, received the documents from Dr. Wilson. 

The accession is now on exhibit in the museum by the side 
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of cases containing the first printed copy of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence, signed on March 2, 1836, at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos, and the original warrant extending the laws of the 
United States over the state of Texas, signed by President James 
K. Polk, on December 29, 1845. 


Kw KW 


On ‘Texas Independence Day, March 2, 1953, the Houston 
Post published an eight-column article on an illustrious Houston- 
ian, Louis Wiltz Kemp, former president of the Association and 
currently a member of its executive council. 

As the Post article says, “He will tell you that he is only a 
‘retired asphalt salesman who makes a hobby out of history.’ His 
modesty cannot hide the fact that he is one of the leading his- 
torians of Texas.” 

Although the Texas Company retirement age is sixty-five, at 
the request of its officials Kemp worked for the company until 
he was seventy. During these last five years he wrote a company 
history, which was privately printed. His association with the 
‘Texas Company began in 1908, and he was manager of its asphalt 
sales division for many years. 

Lou Kemp lists his two favorite accomplishments as his work 
with the Texas Centennial celebration, as a result of which one 
thousand historic sites in Texas were marked, and his efforts to 
get the remains of famous Texans moved from abandoned or 
neglected graves to places of honor in the state cemetery. With 
funds provided by the Texas Legislature, he has succeeded in 
having the remains of more than one hundred early Texans, 
among whom were former governors Peter H. Bell and Hardin 
R. Runnels, removed to Austin. He has visited the graves of 
every late governor of Texas except that of Pendleton Murrah 
who died in Monterrey, Mexico, after the Civil War and whose 
grave has never been found. One of his only “defeats” was the 
failure to remove Moses Austin’s remains from Potosi, Missouri, 
in April, 1938. 

In 1935 Kemp was named chairman of an advisory board 
which helped the commission of control for the Texas Centennial 
celebrations. That was the board which took the first step toward 
the construction of the San Jacinto Monument. Kemp has been 
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a member of the board of the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association since 1938 and its president since 1950. 

Said to know more about the men of San Jacinto than the 
men knew about themselves, Kemp is the author of The Heroes 
of San Jacinto. He has shown that there were go2 men who fought 
with Sam Houston at San Jacinto; Houston’s rolls, which were 
jumbled by a New Orleans printer, list only 783. Kemp was co- 
editor and contributor to Monuments Commemorating the Cen- 
tenary of Texas and contributed to The Handbook of Texas. He 
co-authored Texas Musketeers; his last book on Texas history, 
published in 1944, was Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Before he began this work, there were believed to be fifty- 
eight signers. According to the Post, Association member Bishop 
A. Frank Smith asked Kemp how he had arrived at the new num- 
ber. “I just counted the names on the declaration,” he replied. 

In the Kemp library are 250 typewritten manuscripts in which 
he has cross-indexed names and background of some 30,000 nine- 
teenth-century Texans. 

During the thirty-odd years in which he has “made a hobby 
out of history,” Lou Kemp has received many honors. A bridge 
over the Guadalupe River at New Braunfels bears his name. He 
received the Reconnaissance Francaise medal and diploma from 
France for his work in having a monument erected to René 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. He belongs to the Sons of the 
Republic of Texas and is an honorary member of the state chapter 
of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. The Texas Legislature 
once passed a lengthy resolution praising him. He was historian 
general of the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution from 1946 to 1948. He is a member of the Texas 
Philosophical Society. Daniel Baker College has granted him an 
honorary doctor of human letters degree. In 1952 he received 
the Award of Merit of the American Association for State and 
Local History in recognition of his outstanding achievements 
in the field of local history. His work in the Texas State Historical 
Association is well known to every member. 

WwW 

Through the generosity of A. C. Burnett of Houston, the 

Association has been presented an outline history of Henry 
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Stephenson and his descendants. The genealogy covers six gen- 
erations, the direct line from 1772 to 1936, and makes mention 
of many prominent families in Texas and the Old South. 

Available data on the following families, immediately con- 
nected with the Henry Stephenson line, are given: Baird, Snell, 
Langham, Horger, Grissom, Markham, Taylor, and Watson. 
Others, related by marriage, mentioned are: Burt, Joyner, Hall, 
Ford, Janes, Albright, McMahan, Byerly, Simmons, Booker, 
Henley, Landry, Broussard, Wilson, and Stevens. 

Particularly interesting are the reminiscences of Mrs. Adrian 
Octavia Stephenson Langham, early resident of Newton County 
and Beaumont. The genealogy has been preserved in the Archives 
Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

OW 

Five out of fifty-two Awards of Merit in the field of state and 
local history throughout the United States and Canada were 
presented to Texans and Texas institutions by the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History at its annual meeting held 
in Houston in October, 1952. Texas Award of Merit recipients 
and the classifications in which they were chosen follow: 
Popular histories: 

Spindletop, by James A. Clark and Mitchel T. Halbouty. 
County and local historical societies and similar organizations: 

Baylor Historical Society, Waco, Texas. 

Southwest Historical Group of the American Association of 
University Women, San Antonio, Texas. 

Daily newspapers in cities under 300,000: 

El Paso Times, El Paso, Texas. 

Businesses, labor unions, individuals, and others: 

Louis W. Kemp, Houston, Texas. 

The Sixth Annual Seminars on American Culture will be 
held in Cooperstown, New York, under the auspices of the New 
York State Historical Association, July 5-11, 1953. 

The seminars will offer to local historians, collectors, writers, 
teachers, librarians, museum personnel, folklorists, and enthusi- 
asts for Americana generally an opportunity to study for a week 
with others who share their interests and with distinguished spe- 
cialists in the area of their enthusiasm. 
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Outstanding among the courses to be offered this year is ‘Using 
Local History,” which will be a workshop for local historians 
under the leadership of Albert B. Corey, New York state his- 
torian and president of the American Association for State and 
Local History. 

Further information about the seminars may be obtained by 
writing to Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

OW 

Bishop Laurence J. Fitzsimon of Amarillo, Association mem- 
ber, spoke on sidelights on the history of San Antonio at the 
March, 1953, meeting of the San Antonio Historical Association. 

Frank Heintzen is president of the San Antonio historians; 
Frankie C. Maverick is secretary. 

OW 

Upon invitation from Dr. Tito Livio Ferreira, secretary of 
the Instituto Historico e Geogrdafico of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which is 
sponsoring a historical congress in Sao Paulo from September 5 
to 12, 1954, the Association has forwarded for the occasion three 
numbers of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly which contain 
an article by Lawrence F. Hill entitled ““The Contederate Exodus 
to Latin America.” A great deal of the information in the article 
relates to Confederate colonization in Brazil and should be of 
particular interest to the historical congress. 

The well-known Texas publication, Frontier Times has a new 
format and a new place of publication. Editor J. Marvin Hunter, 
Sr., will continue to reside in Bandera, Texas, but the magazine 
will be published by J. Marvin Hunter, Jr., in Grand Prairie, 
‘Texas. 

x 

W. K. Daetwyler, editor of the Pleasanton Express, writes to 
call attention to the fact that Atascosa County will observe its 
centennial in 1958. He states that his paper is starting on a long- 
range Campaign to uncover historical data concerning Pleasanton 
and Atascosa County and that where interesting material is ob- 
tained, it will be published in the newspaper. Mr. Daetwyler will 
be pleased to hear from all persons having information con- 
cerning Atascosa County. 
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Henceforth any person interested in the background of cattle 
in Texas will want to refer to the splendid contribution of 
Charles Julian Bishko, “The Peninsular Background of Latin- 
American Cattle Ranching,” in the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, November, 1952. 

A thirty-nine page pamphlet entitled Introducing Borger, 
Texas: the New Industrial Giant of the Southwest is the meat of 
history. Although the pamphlet is somewhat on the Chamber of 
Commerce promotional side, the facts upon which the inventory 
of the Borger area are based were gathered by the Institute of 
Community Development of the University of Oklahoma. As a 
good analysis of the town of Borger, this attractive pamphlet 
will become a historical source. 

wow 

Association member J. M. Harris, 70g Capital National Bank 
Building, Austin, is in need of the following volumes of the 
Quarterly in order to complete his file: Volumes 18, 22, 23, 24, 
32, and 43. Mr. Harris would be pleased to hear from any mem- 
ber who has duplicate copies of these volumes. 

wow 

Travis B. Bryan, president of the First National Bank of 
Bryan and grandson of William Joel Bryan, has called attention 
to a typographical error in the article on Bryan, Texas, in The 
Handbook of Texas. The date of the founding was given erron- 
eously as 1855 instead of 1865. Mr. Bryan also points out that 
the establishment of the community was by Guy M. Bryan, Jr., 
son of William Joel Bryan. The townsite was named for William 
Joel Bryan, but it was Guy M. Bryan, Jr., who actually laid out 
the community. 

ww 

Any person who might be interested in research and writing 
on the history of the Texas Navy should write to the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and ask for full information on the James Forrestal Fellow- 
ships in Naval History. 

ww 

Leon Emmich, 804 Southern Pacific Building, Houston, Texas, 

who is chief clerk to the executive vice-president of the Southern 
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Pacific Lines, makes an interesting addition to the information 
given in The Handbook of Texas on Flora, ‘Texas, in Fort Bend 
County. Mr. Emmich states that at the time the station was 
named, he was secretary to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Lines and that the station was at that 
time called Manchester. The company wished to put a station 
on the ship channel and transferred the name of Manchester to 
a new location. Mr. Emmich was asked to suggest a four—or five— 
letter word as a new name for the station, and he suggested the 
name of his wife, Flora. This suggestion was adopted. 
KW OW 
Edward N. Clopper, 4254 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has presented to the Association a photostatic copy of a 
pencil sketch of David G. Burnet’s home on the San Jacinto River 
in Harris County, drawn by his grandfather, Joseph C. Clopper 
of Cincinnati in February, 1854. Mrs. Joseph C. Clopper, the 
former Mary Este, was a sister of Burnet’s wife, Mrs. Hannah 
Este Burnet. The visit of the Cloppers to the Burnets, when this 
sketch was made, is included in Edward Clopper’s book, An 
American Family. Mrs. William Scott’s home is also shown in 
the sketch. The Association’s photostatic copy has been placed 
in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 
Kw KW 
The Plainview Sunday Herald of December 7, 1952, contains 
an interesting, well-illustrated feature article on the JA Ranch. 
Herbert S. Hilburn’s description of a modern roundup at the 
JA is accompanied by twenty-one pictures. 
ww 
An interesting addition to the medical history of Texas and 
the local history of Dallas is Association member Samuel Wood 
Geiser’s Medical Education in Dallas, 1900-1910, which was pub- 
lished in 1952 by the Southern Methodist University Press. Num- 
ber 7 of the Southern Methodist University Studies, the twenty- 
three-page monograph presents data drawn from contemporary 
records relating to the nine Dallas medical schools projected dur- 
ing the decade ending 1910, with some notice of the medical 
training of men concerned with them. Included in Professor 
Geiser’s study are the University of Dallas, later Baylor University 
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College of Medicine; Dallas Medical College; Physio-Medical 
College of Texas; Bell’s Medical College; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Dallas; Southwestern University Medical De- 
partment (later Southern Methodist Medical Department) ; 
Eclectic Medical and Surgical University; University of Medicine 
and Surgery; Dallas Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; 
and Gate City Medical College. 


The Dallas Morning News of February 2, 1953, carried an 
outstanding editorial on the career and services of Herbert 
Eugene Bolton to Texas. 


HERBERT E. BOLTON 


Texans feel a special loss in the death of Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
one of the great historians of our day. 

Long identified with the University of California where he died 
the other day at eighty-two years of age, Dr. Bolton first “belonged” to 
‘Texas. As a young scholar fresh out of an eastern college, he came to 
the University of Texas at Austin shortly after the turn of the century. 
There he discovered that American history was not to be confined to 
the eastern seaboard, that a large part of the full story was yet to be 
told. This was the four-century-long chronicle of conflict in the former 
Spanish borderlands—from Florida through Louisiana and Texas to 
distant California. 

With another young colleague happily still with us, Eugene C. 
Barker, he broke ground and planted the scholarship that has broad- 
ened and enriched the whole concept of history on the North American 
Continent. More than forty years ago he left Austin for the university 
at Berkeley, Calif. His colleague remained at Austin. Between them 
they are largely responsible for the fact that Austin and Berkeley have 
grown to be the two great centers of study in Hispanic-American 
history. 

Both are “Texas” historians, and Texans of today have a far better 
appreciation of the past of their own immediate land than would 
otherwise have resulted. But both are also citizens of the world of 
learning that knows no narrow confines. They turned the regional into 
the universal. 


It was largely through the efforts of Dr. Bolton that The 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association in 1912 be- 
came the Southwestern Historical Quarterly with Dr. Bolton and 
Dr. Eugene C. Barker as editors. Dr. Barker, however, continued 
as managing editor, and Dr. Bolton’s interests drew him more 
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and more to California. His broad interests, however, will be 
found reflected in the Quarterly for several years. 

He became a fellow of the Association in 1902 and remained 
so until his death on January 30, 1953, at Berkeley, California. 

The world of historical scholarship has lost a distinguished 
contributor. The Association has lost one of its best friends. 

KW 

The 1952 Biennial National Convention of Phi Alpha Theta, 
national honorary history fraternity, was held in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, from December 27 through 31, 1952. 

Association fellow Joe B. Frantz read a paper “Adventuring in 
Biography.” Dorman H. Winfrey, research assistant in the Asso- 
ciation office, was the delegate representing the Beta Alpha chap- 
ter of the University of Texas. 

Dr. Daniel Thomas, chairman of chapter activities, gave spe- 
cial recognition to the Texas State Historical Association for the 
policy of having a portion of the annual meeting set aside for 
Phi Alpha Theta participation. A section read into the conven- 
tion minutes by Dr. Thomas urged other historical associations 
to permit Phi Alpha Theta participation as the Texas State 
Historical Association has done. 

ww 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly in the autumn, 1952, issue 
has an article by Ted R. Worley concerning efforts of the 
Arkansas Historical Association to organize a Junior Historian. 
Worley took a master of arts degree at the University of Texas 
in 1939 and did his thesis on “Confederate Hospitals in the 
Western Department.” 

Present plans for the Arkansas group call for a section of the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly to be devoted to publication of 
material by the Junior Historian groups. The tentative program 
underway now in Arkansas is to operate along lines of the Texas 
Junior Historian movement. 

Yerhaps at some future date Texarkana Junior Historians, 
under Mrs. A. A. Forester, can cooperate with some of the 
Arkansas Junior Historians. The establishment of an Arkansas 
Junior Historian group marks another advance for local history 
in the Southwest. 
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John H. Wright, now of 426 11th Avenue, N. E., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, but formerly a resident of Dallas, writes from 
Florida that he has quite a few duplicates of numbers of the 
Quarterly from some of the early volumes. He is attempting to 
fill out a full set and would be pleased to exchange copies with 
members who have duplicates, particularly of recent years. 

OW 

Mrs. Paul Brindley, Association member and prominent Gal- 
veston historian, recently donated a three-year subscription of 
the Junior Historian magazine to the Masonic Home and School 
of Texas at Fort Worth. 

Harvey S. Williams, superintendent of the school, wrote in 
part the following to Mrs. Brindley: 

“We are sincerely grateful to you for this generous donation 
and you can be assured that the Junior Historian will be enjoyed 
to the fullest by our students here in our school. 

“In fact, I read the Junior Historian myself every month we 
receive it.” 

The February, 1953, number of The Pleasures of Publishing, 
issued monthly by the Columbia University Press, contains the 
following note on the care of books, written in the year 1345, 
which will interest today’s book collector: 


“In the first place, there should be a natural decorum in the opening 
and closing of books, so that they are not unclasped in too great a 
hurry. . . . For we ought to take much better care of a book than of a 
shoe. But scholars as a class are commonly not well brought up, and 
unless they are held in check . . . are puffed up with all sorts of non- 
sense. They act on impulse, swell with impudence, and lay down the 
law on one point after another, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
inexperienced in everything. You may see, perhaps, a headstrong 
youth sitting lazily over his studies. He has long fingernails, black 
as jet, with which he marks passages that he likes. He puts innu- 
merable straws in various parts of the book ... which ... the book 
cannot digest and so becomes distended until it bursts it clasps. .. . 

Such a fellow does not hesitate to eat fruit or cheese over his open 
book, or negligently to set his cup here and there on it. ... He never 
stops barking at his fellows in endless chatter, and while he produces 
an infinitude of reasons void of sense, he also sprinkles the open book 
in his lap with sputtering saliva. ... Those impudent boys ... as 
soon as they have learned to form the letters of the alphabet, im- 
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mediately become incongrous annotators of the fairest volumes, and 
either ornament with a hideous alphabet every wider margin or write 
whatever nonsense comes into their heads. ... It is only decent that 
we scholars should wash our hands before we begin to read; no 
greasy fingers should turn the leaves. ... Furthermore, the illiterate, 
who view a book with the same interest whether it is upside down 
or rightside up, are not at all suitable persons to meddle with book.” 


The members of the Association who are interested in under- 
taking challenging assignments will welcome a request from 
Herbert C. Calhoun, Box 128, Wahpeton, North Dakota. Mr. 
Calhoun states that he has a project underway to compile from 
each state distinctive legends, folk themes, or heroic acts involving 
noted historical characters. Eventually it is his idea that these 
historic heroic acts shall be rendered in brief verse form, that 
part of the work to be done by some person to be chosen at a 
later date. Houston members will want to recommend San Ja- 
cinto; those from San Antonio will want to suggest things having 
to do with the Alamo; while those from the Panhandle will 
respond with references to Ranald S. Mackenzie and the battle 
of Adobe Walls. The Association office would be pleased to have 
copies of any suggestions sent to Mr. Calhoun. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. Robert Lovelace 
1837 R Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. D. W. Suttle 
Attorney-at Low 
Uvalde, ‘lexas 


Michigan State College Library 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman 
500 Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Mozelle Coleman 
Roma, Texas 


Miss Ford Barry 
Box 635 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Fowler 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Mr. Chester M. Crebbs 
4700 Winthrop West 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. R. L. Grimes 
Panhandle State Bank 
Borger, Texas 


Mr. R. F. Schermerhorn 
Continental Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. William E. Noble 
Box 281 

Claysville, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Lee Simmons 

Box 282 

Sherman, Texas 
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Mr. Lee H. Morrison 
Avery Press, Inc. 

11 East 36th Street 

New York 16, New York 


Mr. J. A. Jackson 
807 Tulsa Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Robert R. Young 
4500 Chrysler Building 
New York, New York 


The Library 

Allen Military Academy 
Box 673 

Bryan, Texas 


Mr. R. V. Peek 
Forest Avenue High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Westdeutsche Bibliothek 
Marburg/Lahn, Universitaetsstr. 25 
Germany (GS Order) 


Miss Gene North 
&14 Booty 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Colonel Charles J. Deahl, Jr. 
704 W. 22 Street 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. Raymond Gregory 
gi11 Avenue O 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. E. F. Duke 
2482 Merchant Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Miss Florence Dunn 
1001 North Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Don Hohenstein 
2623 Kimsey Drive 
Dallas g, Texas 

Mrs. Kate H. Parker 
P. O. Box $71 

San Augustine, Texas 
Mr. W. F. Daniell 
3611 Sunset Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 

Mrs. L. J. Flanagan 
Elkhart Highway 
Palestine, ‘Texas 


Roy Miller High School Libraiy 
515 Fisher Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. W. A. Saunders 
Box 229 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Harry Dunn, Sr. 
5511 Jackson Street 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. W. H. Manning 
1611 N. E. 8th Avenue 
Amarillo, Texas 


Reverend C. A. West 
Wesley Methodist Church 
1115 Mobberly Avenue 
Longview, Texas 


Reverend R. E. Cummings 
Box 93 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Mr. Edgar Wells 
709 West 23rd Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Gerald Ashford 
341 Laurelwood Drive 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. Lucile Reed 
Goliad, Texas 


Mrs. Gladys Powell Key 
Route 2, Box 100 
Kenedy, Texas 


Mrs. Thomas W. Dean 
3443 Kinmore Street 
Dallas 10, Texas 


Mrs. Leslie Sutherland 
5548 Richard Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Colonel Jack S. Jenkins 
Hq. Sq. Air War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Mrs. Grace Wilson Monteith 
4913 La Branch 

Houston, Texas 

Mr. Tom Connally 


go25, Woodland 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. W. Lee O’Daniel 
Aledo, Texas 


Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson 
1500 Windsor Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Coke Stevenson 
Telegraph, Texas 


Mr. Ben Ramsey 
San Augustine, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Great Frontier. By Walter Prescott Webb. Boston (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company), 1952. Pp. 434. $5.00. 

The Great Frontier concept of Walter Prescott Webb is based 
upon the assumption that the new lands discovered in the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries constituted a frontier for Europe 
in the sense that the vacant lands of the western United States 
were the American frontier. In his book Professor Webb advances 
the ‘boom hypothesis” of modern western civilization that the 
abundance of wealth created from the Great Frontier was largely 
responsible for the shaping of our institutions. As the frontier 
has disappeared through settlement and as the increase of popula- 
tion has destroyed the favorable man-land ratio characterizing 
the Age of the Frontier, modern institutions are undergoing the 
stresses and strains incident to the end of a four-hundred-year 
boom. 

That part of the book which deals with the effect of the open- 
ing of the frontier demonstrates the author's sense of the drama 
of the unprecedented outpouring of wealth into the hands of 
western mankind and his creative skill in establishing the rela- 
tion of the rise of capitalism, individualism, and democracy to 
the frontier. The evidence of the dissipation of the frontier 
influences illustrates his courage in following through to inevi- 
table conclusions which furnish a grim contrast between the back- 
ward and forward views. of western civilization. 

Professor Webb is uniquely qualified to present a study of the 
Great Frontier. He was born on the American frontier just be- 
fore its closing and has lived in awareness of its influence. His 
first important undertaking in scholarship was on a frontier 
theme of his native state, The Texas Rangers. His next and best 
known work expanded the frontier concept to the region of 
The Great Plains. Divided We Stand was a study of his section 
and nation in the light of the frontier of the United States. The 
culmination of his frontier philosophy of history is reached in the 
Great Frontier concept. 
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With the appearance of The Great Frontier, Webb takes his 
place beside the European historians, Oswald Spengler (Decline 
of the West) and Arnold J. Toynbee (A Study of History), in their 
judgment that significant changes are taking place in the pattern 
of western institutions. The trio of western culture historians 
reach compatible conclusions starting from different viewpoints 
and pursuing individual pathways. Toynbee looking from the 
heights of the time and place of all civilizations offers his “‘chal- 
lenge of environment” hypothesis, including the effect of new 
ground in the genesis of civilizations, which is close kin to the 
frontier thesis under another name. Spengler and Webb are 
linked by their mutual concern with western civilization and a 
coincidence of chronological demarcation of historical epochs, 
Spengler’s full development of “summer” period covering the 
same span as Webb’s Age of the Frontier. 

Although Professor Webb has produced a work of synthesis 
and integration furnishing a unifying principle of modern his- 
tory which is complete in itself, his book may prove to be as 
important for what it suggests as what it has presented. The 
Great Frontier promises to be the impetus for a new school of 
Great Frontier historians in the way the American frontier thesis 
of Frederick Jackson Turner inspired scholarship in the restricted 
field of American history. The difference between the two fron- 
tier hypotheses is the difference between an easel painting and a 
mural on the same theme. Turner’s followers adopted the central 
idea and worked out their own compositions. Webb laid out his 
mural on the grand scale of western civilization, painting in his 
central and controlling design and indicating the spaces to be 
developed by future painters of the historical scene. 

From the standpoint of interaction between the Great Frontier 
and the Metropolis (Europe) , with emphasis on the side of the 
frontier, Webb has devoted major attention to the institutions of 
individualism and capitalism. Three chapters grouped under the 
title, ‘““What the Frontier Touched,” are guideposts to the areas 
open for other historians. 

The course of the individual as he “made his transit across 
the Great Frontier’ is traced in a chapter, “The Parabola of 
Individualism.” As anticipated by the author, this promises to be 
a controversial subject. The individual is seen emerging from 
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the “anonymity of medievalism through a parabola of freedom 
to the present age’ in which he appears to be returning to an- 
onymity. How much the human spirit may count for in the 
destiny of the individual is not considered. Webb, however, 
stated he was leaving the human element for the attention of other 
writers; thus he cannot be accused of missing the point. 

In delineating the frontier influence on the rise of modern 
capitalism, Webb develops the “windfall” and “vertical pulsation 
of wealth” theories. He defines frontier windfalls as “things” 
which came into the hands of “‘the rising capitalistic class with 
one or more items of the ordinary cost of production, partially 
or completely eliminated.’ His accounts of the primary windfalls, 
“involving more work and less luck,” such as the plantation, farm 
and ranch cattle industries, are striking examples of Webb’s 
power of conviction and talents as a story-teller. 

The vertical flow of wealth as an explanation of the dynamic 
character of the Frontier Age is a new and simple economic prin- 
ciple in contrast with the familiar idea of the horizontal motion 
of wealth from hand to hand. Webb illustrates the vertical flow 
in three phases: The first, the acquisition of wealth (land) from 
1500 to 1700 by the sovereign through discovery and claim; the 
second, the period of dispersion by the sovereign to the people 
from 1607 to 1900, followed by an interim between 1g00 and 
1930 when the flow was changing direction; and the present and 
third phase of the acquisition of wealth by the government from 
the people in the form of taxes and socialization of industry. 

The Great Frontier thesis is large in its implications for the 
future of western civilization and rich in scholarly resources. The 
book is written with flashes of eloquence, with sparks of wit, and 
with the all-pervading charm of simplicity. It is a ‘‘must’”’ reading 
for the professional historian and profitable and enjoyable read- 
ing for the layman. 

EpirH PARKER 


Big Bend: A Homesteader’s Story. By J. O. Langford with Fred 
Gipson. Austin (The University of Texas Press), 1952. Pp. 

Vili + 159. $3.50. 
Big Bend is a beautiful little book from the front cover to 
the back endpapers. The design—a little Sonora fantail deer—on 
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the front cover, the picture endpapers, the excellent pictures in 
the body of the book, and the delightful pen-and-ink sketches 
at the head of each chapter are, in themselves, worth the price 
of the book many times over. 

Big Bend is a joy to read in its entirety at one sitting. It is 
just as pleasurable, however, to select any one of the thirty-two 
chapters or subdivisions and read it at any time one has just a few 
moments for reading. The entire book gives a well developed 
story of the very interesting and happy experiences of the Lang- 
ford family along the Rio Grande. On the other hand, each 
chapter is a complete story within itself and worthy of reading 
for pleasure and information. 

In brief, Big Bend is the story of the life and activities of J. O. 
Langford, a traveling salesman from Mississippi, who went west 
for his health. In addition to health, however, he found a home, 
happiness, and the enduring delight of living close to nature and 
among the unspoiled peoples of the Big Bend of the Rio Grande. 
In telling this story, Langford with the aid of the classic story- 
teller, Fred Gipson of Mason, ‘Texas, has preserved a_heart- 
warming epoch in his life and in that of the Old West. At the 
same time he has presented an excellent description of much of 
the Big Bend of ‘Texas. 

A homesteader’s story, as developed in Big Bend, is that of a 
young man who grew up in the cotton fields of Mississippi only 
to find himself, at an early age, physically unable to withstand 
the recurring attacks of malaria in the “fever-ridden country of 
calomel, chill tonic, and quinine.” In search of health he became 
a traveling salesman in Alabama and Mississippi. Out of the 
cotton fields, he showed some physical improvement and soon 
thereafter ventured to get married. He and his wife lived for a 
time in Montgomery, Alabama. Soon, however, poor health again 
forced the young man and his wife to go west. Short stops were 
made at Dallas, Midland, and Alpine in Brewster County, Texas. 
In Alpine Langford filed on three sections of land as a home- 
stead. This land was located in the Big Bend of the Rio Grande, 
and on it there were mineral hot springs, which, he heard, would 
“cure anything.” The homestead was a hundred miles from 
“nowhere” and far removed from all evidences of Anglo-American 
settlements. Nevertheless, in the spring of 1909, Langford took 
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his young bride and their eighteen-month-old child to the home- 
stead. 

In those days the Big Bend was untamed, unspoiled, and un- 
developed. Yet it was beautiful, and best of all it was there that 
the homesteader regained his health. In the little less than ten 
years that they lived on the homestead at Hot Springs, along the 
Rio Grande, with the assistance of friendly and faithful Mexican 
squatters, they developed the land; a home was constructed of 
stone and adobe; the Hot Springs were made available to the pub- 
lic for the economic benefit of the homesteader; and many native 
plants were made to serve useful purposes. In the home additional 
children were born without benefit of a doctor; many dangers 
from rattlesnakes and other wild animals and from Mexican 
bandits were endured. But many happy years were spent in this 
land of manana where the sun shines most of the time and 
where life moves slowly and one has the time to give thought 
to the little things and is not bothered by the rush of machines. 
In time, however, the Mexican Revolution provoked raids along 
the Rio Grande, and the healthy homesteader, with much regret, 
deemed it wise to remove his family to the safety of a settled 
center and to a place where his growing children might have the 
advantage of formal schooling. Fourteen years after this forced 
withdrawal, the homesteader returned to find the Big Bend no 
longer the same. High prices for cattle had started a trend in land 
waste which, within twenty years, reduced much of the Big Bend 
from vast regions of grasslands to waste lands of waterless creeks 
and much bare and rain-eroded ground. 

The Big Bend has indeed changed a great deal during the 
time since Langford first settled on his claim. Nevertheless it still 
has the same vast distances, the same delightful skylines, the 
grandeur of the mountains, the stillness of the summer nights, 
and the many other characteristics which caused Langford and his 
family to become attached to the region. Casa Grande in the 
moonlight, the Del Carmen mountains at sunset, the rhythmical 
noises of the night, and many other things which were experi- 
enced by the homesteader, and which Fred Gipson has helped 
him to reproduce so effectively, may become almost as real to 
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those who take time out to read Big Bend as they were to the 


homesteader and his family. 
CLIFFORD B. Casey 


Sul Ross State College 


The Comanches, Lords of the South Plains. By Ernest Wallace 
and E. Adamson Hoebel. Norman (University of Oklahoma 
Press) , 1952. Pp. xviii + 381. Seventeen illustrations. $5.00. 


During the frontier era of the great South Plains province and 
much adjoining territory the Comanche Indians seem to have 
been omnipresent. Probably they never numbered at any one 
time more than one-fourth as many people as reside today in the 
capital of Texas, but explorers who crossed their country generally 
felt their sting. Emigrant trails were always hazardous; the white 
people’s military forces seemed almost helpless in combating 
them, settlers who sought to make a home within or near the 
periphery of their country were in constant danger, and at one 
time or another they wrote their names in blood in a thousand 
places from the Platte to the plains of Durango. For a decade they 
offset the effects of a low birth rate by bringing into their bands 
captive women and children from Mexico and the western settle- 
ments of Texas. 

The name Comanche, we are told, is derived from a word used 
by the Ute Indians, meaning “anyone who wants to fight me 
all the time,” and was applied quite consistently to the Comanches 
and their neighbors as well. 

In the history of the Southwest the Comanches loom large, 
and historians have dealt with them repeatedly and, in some 
cases, at length. The historian must work in the main with 
written records, and of these there is a great abundance bearing 
on the Comanches. Unfortunately the greater part of the records 
available has been made by enemies of the Indians or by white 
persons who did not understand them. Thus, the Comanche’s 
place in history has been pretty well fixed, but the profile of the 
Comanche himself has been greatly distorted. 

Now come Doctors Wallace and Hoebel with a study of the 
Comanche and his way of life set in a background of history, skill- 
fully combining in their book the sciences of ethnology and 
history. They come as eleventh hour workers, barely in time to 
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do the task. Indeed they could not have done it so well had not 
a considerable part of their research been made as early as two 
decades ago, when there were still to be found among the Indians 
old men and women who had grown up in the prereservation era. 

They begin their book in a workman-like manner by setting 
forth and explaining briefly the alphabet of the International 
Phonetics System which they are to use in writing Comanche 
words. Apparently they have made an enduring contribution in 
this area by placing in print symbols that should preserve quite 
accurately a number of Comanche words as Comanches pro- 
nounce them. Strange as it may seem I must follow with a protest, 
although it is a shame to criticize such an excellent book about 
a matter of no great consequence. They have discarded various 
historical words for new ones which represent more accurate 
translations of the Comanche words. For instance the Penatekas 
(Honey Eaters), or Southern Comanches, known in history by 
these terms for more than a century, become in this book the 
Wasps. No matter how much the original Comanche words have 
been mutilated or how inaccurate the translations, these names 
have become fixed in historical writings and efforts to change 
them must lead to confusion. It is good to have better translations, 
but the well-known names should at least appear in the index. 

The authors proceed with vivid accounts of every phase of 
Comanche life: the country they claimed as their own; their 
physical characteristics; tribal divisions; food, clothing, and shel- 
ter; horsemanship and buffalo hunting; games and amusements; 
weapons and other implements; the family; religion and tradi- 
tions; law and government; and warfare. In this book you find 
yourself going with the Comanches on a buffalo hunt, or riding 
away on a raid of the Texan frontier or the North Mexican states. 
You play exciting games with Indian boys or sit in an Indian 
camp fire circle while old men tell of feats of the war trail. Truly 
these authors make the Comanches live again. They seem to have 
left out nothing and apparently have exploited every known 
authoritative source of consequence. I wish they had written more 
at length about the Comanche in transition, dealt with in the 
last chapter, but there must be limits to any book. 

Here is a book that combines the finest qualities of scholarship 
with a high degree of appeal to the rank and file of readers. In 
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the years ahead scholars will use it because it is a masterpiece 
done by men of the last generation that had the opportunity to 
know firsthand even a few Comanche Indians whose thinking 
and way of life had not been shaped along the white man’s road. 
Surely others will continue to read it because of its clear pres- 
entation of a delightfully interesting subject. 
Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


The Typical Texan: Biography of an American Myth. By Joseph 
Leach. Dallas (Southern Methodist University Press), 1952. 
Pp. xiii + 178. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $5.00. 
It is commonly felt by many persons that the Texans are a 
strange breed of men. With such a viewpoint this reviewer, him- 
self born and bred in the Lone Star State, is inclined to agree. 
For though Texas is a world in itself composed of many regions 
quite unlike in topography, climate, and the economic basis of 
society, there is to be found in the people of these various areas 
a certain basic quality which is well nigh universal. In many re- 
spects they are a race rather than citizens of a state of the Union. 
This wholly delightful book seeks to explain why Texans are 
as they are and to give the life-ways of the people who were the 
earlier settlers of this region, as revealed in the accounts of early 
visitors, or in literature, and on the stage and screen. The volume 
tells much of such early Texas heroes as Davy Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Jim Bowie, Big-Foot Wallace, Jack Hays, and a number 
of others. Most of these, and the many others whose names bright- 
en the pages of early Texas history, originated outside the far- 
flung border of Texas. Most of them came from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Louisiana, or some other frontier state. There 
they had grown to manhood among pioneers who held their 
lands with their long rifles and in the process developed those 
traits of initiative, hardihood, and daring so necessary in this new 
land of Texas, which merely afforded them a larger stage upon 
which to play a part rehearsed again and again on these earlier 
frontiers. 
Independent and individualistic as were these early Texans 
the necessity for defense against the fierce Comanches and raiding 
Mexicans forced them to cooperate with one another for mutual 
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protection. Added to this were the chivalrous attitude and open- 
handed hospitality inherent in persons of southern birth and 
breeding. Morever, they were bound together by a remarkable 
historical heritage. Even today they still remember that they were 
citizens of a nation before they were citizens of a state and some- 
times do not seem quite sure whether Texas was annexed to the 
United States or vice versa. They feel themselves cemented to- 
gether by the blood of William B. Travis, James W. Fannin, 
Bowie, and Crockett. San Jacinto and the Alamo are to them 
quite as important shrines as are Valley Forge and Yorktown, and 
Austin and Houston as great heroes as George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

It is the author’s conclusion that those who complain of the 
typical Texan’s boastful, and sometimes boisterous, spirit and 
his supreme pride in his state and its historical heritage have 
only themselves to blame. For a century at least our people have 
glorified the hardy pioneers who, heedless of difficulties and 
dangers, pushed out into the wilderness to conquer it in spite 
of every obstacle. We stili retain enough of the spirit of pioneering 
to make us reluctant to accept the fact that the frontier has gone 
forever. We want to believe that somewhere in America there 
is still a race of men who typify the West of our childhood dreams. 
If so where can it be except in Texas where even today lean, 
bronzed cowhands ride the broad plains, and the Texas Rangers 
still enforce the law with the aid of their trusty six guns, and 
where only yesterday painted Indian warriors and Mexican raid- 
ers filled the days and night with danger? The typical Texan still 
lives because he fills a need in our hearts. This is a most inter- 
esting book which is heautifully written, well illustrated, and 
shows every evidence of long and careful research. 


EpwaArpD EvERETT DALE 
University of Oklahoma 


Texas Seaport: The Story of the Growth of Corpus Christi and 
the Coastal Bend Area. By Coleman McCampbell. New 
York (Exposition Press), 1952. Pp. 305. $3.95. 

It is indeed pleasant to note that at this time more and more 

is being written about the Coastal Bend of Texas. It means a 

welcome addition to Texana lore and tradition. There was a 
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time, beginning with the establishment of the Republic of Texas 
and fifty years after, when historians dealt principally with the 
history of early Texas and with the accounts of those stalwart 
men who brought about the independence of Texas. The next 
fifty years produced writings which perhaps emphasized more 
the cultural, religious, and economic developments of the state 
as a whole. Now we have come to a new period in which it seems 
that more interest is being manifested in local history. The 
growing population of ‘Texas, which included many newcomers to 
Texas from other states, has made it so. Residents and citizens 
of Texas are becoming more absorbed in the historical back- 
ground of the cities, towns, and counties in which they live. 

Coleman McCampbell, author of Texas Seaport, which he 
further describes as “the story of the growth of Corpus Christi,” 
has been alert to the changing times and to the desire of the 
people living along the Gulf shores to know more about the 
history of this region. Tracing the history of Corpus Christi from 
1830 to the present year, he begins with the story of that colorful 
figure, Colonel H. L. Kinney, who gave to Corpus Christi its 
modern beginnings. Kinney witnessed the colonization under- 
takings of the Irish empresarios, John McMullen, James McGloin, 
James Power, and James Hewetson, who brought Irish immi- 
grants and settlers in 1829 and 1834 to the present counties of 
San Patricio and Refugio. Kinney learned much from these 
empresarios, or land agents, and their projects probably gave 
him the inspiration to start an enterprise all his own, which 
came to a reality with the establishment of Kinney’s Ranch and 
Trading Post. The author deals with many interesting facts— 
Zachary ‘Taylor's encampment at Corpus Christi in 1845; the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1867; Colonel Ropes, promoter de luxe; 
the hurricane of 1919; Corpus Christi, a deepwater port. He 
brings his material down to date and writes, among other things, 
about the King Ranch, a million-acre empire; the development of 
Padre Island; Buccaneer Days, its pageants, fun and frolic; the 
Coastal Bend giants, oil and gas; and the building of great indus- 
trial plants. These are but a few subjects with which the author 
deals interestingly. 

Texas Seaport will serve admirably to give Texans a brief but 
informative account of the history of Corpus Christi and its 
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environs. The volume is attractively printed. The book is perhaps 
marred by a few errors which escaped the proofreader, such as 
Hudson for Huson, Burkey for Burke, and Coashuila for Coa- 
‘huila. The book includes adequate maps of the ‘Texas coast, 


attractive illustrations, and an index. 
H. OBERSTE 


Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest. By J. Frank 
Dobie. Dallas (Southern Methodist University Press) , 1952. 
Pp. viii + 222. Illustrated. $3.50. 

This book was born a mimeographed list of books in Mr. 
Dobie’s Life and Literature of the Southwest class at the Univer- 
sity of Texas twenty-five years ago. Since that time the list has 
grown in length and gained in quality. In 1943 it reached the 
printing press stage when it was published as a 100-page paper- 
bound pamphlet. Now it has attained full stature and appears, 
much enlarged and in hard covers, under the imprint of Southern 
Methodist University Press. This, the author says, is positively 
his last revision of the book. The invitation is open, however, 
for someone else to take on the task of further enlargement; the 
book is not copyrighted. 

Upwards of one thousand books dealing with the Southwest 
(“Arizona, New Mexico, most of Texas, some of Oklahoma, and 
anything else north, south, east or west that anybody wants to 
bring in’) are here listed under thirty-five classifications or chap- 
ters, as “Apaches, Comanches, and Other Plains Indians,” “Back- 
woods Life and Humor,” “Fighting Texians,” “Women Pioneers,” 
‘Mountain Men,” “Range Life: Cowboys, Cattle, Sheep,” “Birds 
and Wild Flowers,” “Fiction—Including Folk Tales,” “Poetry 
and Drama,” etc., each chapter introduced by a prefatory com- 
ment varying from a few lines to five pages. With minor excep- 
tions, every book is evaluated in brief paragraphs, sometimes in 
one sentence, occasionally by one significant word. Many titles 
are repeated in two or more chapters, with comments appro- 
priate to the subject under discussion. 

While it may appear to the novice a simple matter to gather 
between covers a thousand related titles, this reviewer knows of 
no one who could have done this particular job quite as well 
as Mr. Dobie. Nevertheless, this book would have been a more 
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useful and a more interesting one had he halved his titles and 
doubled the length of his annotations. In his chapter “Range 
Life: Cowboys, Cattle, Sheep” he has, in effect, done just this. 
Of all the thirty-five, this one is by all odds the most compre- 
hensible to the student and the most informative to the general 
reader. The extended annotations here give meaning to the 
books and stimulate the reader’s interest. 

This list of books is by no means a definitive one on the sub- 
ject (military life, for example, being almost wholly ignored) , 
but it more nearly approaches that infinite goal than any other 
we know of; nor is this a bibliography. The author warns on both 
counts. Surely, though, here in abundance, ready to the bibli- 
ographer’s hand, is the “‘stuff out of which” good bibliographies 


are made. 
GrorcE P. IsBELL 


Early Man in America: A Study in Prehistory. By E. H. Sellards. 
Illustrations by Hal Story. Austin (University of Texas 
Press) , 1952. Pp. xvi + 211. $4.50. 

This volume is a tersely written, highly factual account of what 
is now known about the earliest human occupation of the New 
World. The author, now director of the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum in Austin, is a geologist who became interested in this field 
of prehistoric research over thirty years ago, at a time when it 
was not fashionable to believe that man had arrived in America 
more than a few thousand years prior to its discovery by Euro- 
peans. Dr. Sellards never accepted this view and, through his own 
field investigations during the past two decades, has vigorously 
helped to demonstrate the presence of man in this hemisphere 
since late Pleistocene times. 

Although the book runs to well over two hundred pages, it 
actually contains only about eighty pages of text. The remainder 
consists of illustrations and a very complete bibliographic guide 
to the problem of early man in America. For the past fifteen 
years Dr. Sellards has been the leading bibliographer of this spe- 
cial field, and this guide brings up to date his two previous bib- 
liographic studies, the last of which appeared in 1947. This fea- 
ture alone will make the book indispensable to all students of 
early man for some time to come. 
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For general readers this volume will serve as an introduction 
to an intriguing subject; and for those interested in the full 
history of man in the Greater Southwest, it will be especially 
rewarding, because a large part of the text is concerned with 
important archaeological discoveries of early hunting and food- 
gathering peoples in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Colorado. 

Although Early Man in America is a general summary volume, 
it nevertheless contains much that is new. Dr. Sellards proposes 
a new and rather useful term—‘“‘the Llano complex”’ (after Llano 
Estacado or Staked Plains) —for the various artifacts made and 
used by the early mammoth hunters represented at such sites 
as Miami and McLean (both in Texas) , Blackwater No. 1 (New 
Mexico) , Dent (Colorado), Naco (Arizona), and Angus (Ne- 
braska) . The complex is not nearly so rich in classes of artifacts 
as the better known Folsom complex, but there is definite need 
for this new name. Dr. Sellards’ use of such terms as ‘‘Llano man,” 
“Folsom man,” and “Plainview man,” however, is inadvisable at 
present, for no skeletal remains of these aboriginal Americans 
have yet been identified. If it should turn out that these men 
had essentially the same physical characteristics, confusion would 
be inevitable. 

In this book is included the first report on recent excavations 
by the Texas Memorial Museum at the Blackwater No. 1 locality 
in Roosevelt County in eastern New Mexico. Here, at one of 
the most important early man sites in North America, excavation 
has revealed in clear stratigraphic sequence the Llano complex, 
the Folsom complex, and the Portales complex, the last being a 
new term for an assemblage of artifacts, principally spear points, 
for which the vague term “Yuma” has long been used. This 
temporal sequence brings much order into a previously chaotic 
situation. 

Also included is a preliminary report on the Lubbock Reser- 
voir site, which has recently yielded the first radiocarbon date 
(approximately 8,000 B. C.) for the Folsom complex. Likewise 
new are illustrations of the Clovis spear points recently found 
in association with a mammoth skeleton near Naco, Arizona; illus- 
trations of the Folsom points from Kincaid Shelter, Uvalde Coun- 
ty, Texas; a sketch of a crude flint scraping tool found beneath 
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the bones of a Pleistocene tiger in Friesenhahn Cave near San 
Antonio, Texas; and a brief account, with illustrations, of the 
flint artifacts found in association with mammoth bones last year 
near Santa Isabel Iztapan, in the Valley of Mexico, heretofore 
described only in Spanish. 

The numerous illustrations of artifacts, mostly drawings by 
Hal Story, are uniformly excellent. Of particular interest are 
Story’s full-page sketches of the big game animals of Pleistocene 
America—elephant, giant bison, horse, camel, ground sloth, tapir, 
dire wolf, and tiger—all now extinct but intimately known by 
the earliest inhabitants of the New World. 


T. N. CAMPBELL 
The University of Texas 


The Road to Santa Fe. Edited by Kate L. Gregg. Albuquerque 
(The University of New Mexico Press), 1952. Pp. viii + 
280. $4.50. 

The early overland trail between the Anglo-American settle- 
ments in Missouri and the Spanish settlements in New Mexico 
has become one of those romanticized highlights in American 
history. The Road to Santa Fe is a documentary study of that 
route as surveyed in 1825 by an American commission. The 
author-editor, Dr. Kate L. Gregg, a retired English teacher, has 
for many years been interested in history and in George Champlin 
Sibley, whose papers at Lindenwood College were in her custody. 

Trail study, like census analysis, genealogy, and some other 
branches of history, deals with the individual and the specific 
rather than with the group and the general. For this reason it is 
one of the more exacting areas of the larger field of history, and 
it is the requirement of exactness that lends to trail study a good 
part of its charm. Many historians find relief and relaxation in 
working with the tangible evidence of topography as contrasted 
with the necessary uncertainty of hypotheses, theories, and gen- 
eralizations. For those who have discovered the rewards of trail 
study, this book by Dr. Gregg will be welcome, for it presents 
a detailed original account of Thomas Hart Benton's ‘““d——d road 
to Santa Fe.” 

The Road to Santa Fe is not a trail study in the sense that it 
accurately connects a route to present topography, although an 
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amateurish map on the endpapers attempts this. Rather, the 
book presents a meticulously edited account of the route between 
Fort Osage, Missouri, and Taos, New Mexico, as described by 
George C. Sibley in his private diaries and journal. Sibley, son 
of the John Sibley who was once engaged by Thomas Jefferson 
to make a report on the southwestern frontier, was the most active 
of three commissioners employed by the federal government to 
survey a road from Missouri to the Spanish settlements in New 
Mexico in 1825, a project resulting from a bill put through Con- 
gress by the indefatigable spokesman of manifest destiny, Senator 
Benton of Missouri. While accompanying the surveying party 
headed by Joseph C. Brown, Sibley kept a journal running from 
June g2 to November 30, 1825, and several diaries, of which 
those covering the period from October 12, 1825, to March 31, 
1826, have been found. The journal was submitted to Congress 
at the finish of the project where it was “lost” for over one hun- 
dred years and was accidentally discovered by Buford Rowland 
in 1938 in a Senate committee room. 

In addition to the journal and the diaries of Sibley, The Road 
to Santa Fe also presents the diaries of Joseph Davis, a member of 
the expedition, and Benjamin H. Reeves, one of the commission- 
ers; a second journal kept by Sibley, made on a resurvey of the 
road in 1827; the formal report of the commissioners; and an 
appendix consisting of several letters pertinent to the survey. As 
an introduction, Dr. Gregg has written with a flourish a short 
narrative telling the story of Sibley and the Santa Fe Road Com- 
mission and presenting biographical information on the chief 
figures in the story. 

Interesting and informative footnotes have been inconveniently 
placed at the end of the text, and an index which, save for nine- 
teen geographical and three topical entries, lists persons only, 
follows the footnotes. The typography is somewhat unusual, the 
type being small with extra spacing between lines; the general 
format and the binding are simple and attractive. Weak overall 
organization of the material in its final printed form was noted 
by the fact that Sibley’s diary from October 12 to December 31, 
1825 (pages 120 to 136) is omitted entirely from the table of 
contents; that the footnotes presumably associated with the 
diaries of Davis and Reeves as well as Sibley’s second journal 
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are all listed in the footnote section under the division headed 
“Notes to Sibley’s Diary [October 12, 1825, to March 31, 1826]”; 
and footnotes numbered in the footnote section as 146, 152, and 
153 do not have any reference notations in the text. Apparently 
these notes were intended to introduce the various sections of the 
book to which they refer. These faults of organization are not 
minor; they materially affect the value of an otherwise useful 
work. Since The Road to Santa Fe was primarily intended as a 
source book and reference work, this reviewer believes the editor 
and publishers should have taken sufficient pains with the chief 
tools of research to prepare an adequate index, a correct table 


of contents, and accurate footnoting. 
SEYyMourR V. CONNOR 


Doctors in Blue. By George Worthington Adams. New York 
(Henry Schuman, Inc.) , 1952. Pp. xii + 253. $4.00. 

Military history throughout the ages has emphasized the con- 
fusion always attendant upon rapid mobilization of nations, ma- 
terially and psychologically unprepared for conflict. The Amer- 
ican soldier of World War II introduced the simple but extreme- 
ly pithy term snafu into the language—‘‘situation normal, all 
fouled up.” The Union armies of the Civil War during the early 
months of that prolonged and costly conflict were especially be- 
set by problems of inertia, incompetence, and inefficiency at all 
levels of command. The Army Medical Department was no 
exception, and at the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 it found 
itself deplorably unprepared. Dr. Adams’ complete and exten- 
sively documented narrative outlines the developments leading 
to the eventual formation of a medical organization which was 
outstandingly efficient in some respects and vastly improved in all. 

There is vividly portrayed the unhappy lot of the mid- 
nineteenth century soldier, subject to those diseases incident to the 
crowded and unsanitary conditions of mobilization, poorly 
housed and poorly fed, and treated by doctors not entirely free 
of the ignorance and superstitions of the middle ages. Two out 
of three fatalities resulted from disease. Yet even this appalling 
fact reflected vast improvement over the Mexican War which 
produced seven deaths from disease for every battle death. Due 
credit is given to the United States Sanitary Commission for 
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its part in stimulating successful measures of preventive medicine 
and hygiene. The remarkable results obtained in establishment 
of an ambulance system are most completely and interestingly 
described. One is shocked at the plight of Union wounded at the 
second battle of Bull Run, some of whom lay untended on the 
battlefield as long as seven days. The termination of the war, 
however, revealed an ambulance system of striking efficiency. 
Similar evolution of a hospital system is described. 

The Confederate armies receive little mention, but one 
assumes from Union casualty lists that they were much in evi- 
dence. Doomed to slow starvation and increasingly inadequate 
supplies they resorted to makeshift methods of necessity. Con- 
federate surgeons at a prison camp in Chattanooga, denied dress- 
ings by their captors, were forced to leave gangrenous wounds 
open to the attentions of flies. The inevitable infestation with 
maggots resulted. To their great amazement those soldiers 
afflicted with this grave infection, as they considered it, proceeded 
to improve rapidly. They had discovered accidently the beneficial 
scavenging job done by maggots. This is indeed serendipity at its 
best. While Union surgeons continued to discourage maggots in 
every way possible, Confederate surgeons welcomed their 
presence. 

Two chapters are devoted to wartime surgery and the problem 
of wound infection. One sees through the horrors and butchery 
of the time a faint glimmer of those great surgical advances to 
be made in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. War 
always stimulates surgical progress. Dr. Adams covers the general 
subject of surgical treatment with great competence, and such 
factual errors as appear are few in number and of no great 
consequence. 

While the author states that little or no biography would be 
included, the reader could have wished for at least a fleeting 
glimpse of such men as John S. Billings, S$. Weir Mitchell, and 
William W. Keen, who gained such eminence in their respective 
fields of bibliography, literature, and surgery. And for the sake 
of a certain section of his readers, the author might have quoted 
these words from Dr. Billings: “I feel disgusted and am utterly 
hopeless as far as regards taking Richmond or beating Lee. 
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The Rebs are better and braver soldiers than the men of this 
army and are under far better discipline.” 

This book represents a prodigious job of research into many 
aspects of both military and medical history. Although factual 
and serious in the main, it is not without its lighter moments. For 
example: ‘As a hospital was an army post the surgeon-in-charge 
was military commander over his staff and his patients. One was 
so impressed by this that he marched through the corridors with 
fife and drum when he made his visits to the sick.’” One is struck 
throughout the book with the unchanging nature of man. Many 
of the medical and administrative arguments of that time con- 
tinue unabated to this day. Required reading for students of the 
Civil War, it is printed in easy-to-read type. Sixteen full pages 
of photographs are included. 

Doctors in Blue is a welcome addition to the growing list of 
well written and well printed books on medical history by Henry 


Schuman. 
RosBertT R. Nixon 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939. By Theo- 
dore Saluotos and John D. Hicks. Madison (University of 
Wisconsin Press), 1951. Pp. vili + 581. Index. $6.75. 

This book grew out of a series of seminars given by Professor 
John D. Hicks at the University of Wisconsin and is based in good 
part on the Wisconsin Ph.D. dissertation of ‘Theodore Saluotos. 
Its usefulness is considerably broader than its title might indicate, 
for it provides a reasonably clear overall view of American agri- 
culture from 1900 to 1939. The importance of the Middle West 
in agriculture and especially in providing the leadership of the 
powerful farm groups means that this study, though emphasizing 
the Middle West, deals with the more significant developments 
in agriculture throughout the nation. Further, the farmer, 
whether in the South, the Plains, or the Pacific Coast region, had 
many problems in common with his middle western counterpart. 
The book describes, too, not only the forces of agricultural discon- 
tent but the attempts to provide agricultural relief and forge 
an acceptable program for agriculture on the national as well as 
state level. 
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The first half or more of the book surveys conditions of 
middle western agriculture in the first decade of the century, the 
impact of World War I on the farmer, the development of the 
co-operative movement in the Middle West, and the growth of 
such farm organizations as the American Society of Equity, the 
Farmers’ Union, the Nonpartisan League, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The final chapters are concerned large- 
ly with the attempts to work out a federal farm program: the 
activities of the farm bloc, the McNary-Haugen movement, the 
Federal Farm Board of the Hoover administration, and the New 
Deal farm program. 

Certain major developments in American agriculture in the 
years 1900-1939 emerge from this study. One of these is the rise 
of farm organizations, those bodies which reflected in agriculture 
the trend toward what the authors call a “groupistic’’ society. 
The farm organizations not only provided a means of formulating 
and expressing agrarian distress. They worked out proposals to 
aid the farmer and tested many of those ideas through their own 
activities. The various farm groups came to play a powerful role 
in the politics of the Middle West and eventually of the nation 
and had much to do with the shaping of the federal agriculture 
program. The recounting of their story makes it abundantly 
clear that federal agricultural policies have been deeply rooted in 
the past experiences and demands of the farmer. Such major 
features of the New Deal program as production control, market- 
ing agreements, crop loans, credit assistance, and inflation had 
all been advocated by one farm group or another over a period 
of years. 

Another fact which stands out in this study is that the farmer 
and his spokesman, though always talking in terms of the primacy 
of agriculture in the economy and the nation, came to base their 
demands and their proposals largely on the practices of industry 
and, to a lesser extent, labor. If industry had the benefits of the 
tariff, agriculture should have “effective” tariff protection. If in- 
dustry restricted production to influence price, agriculture should 
also follow the path of production control. The keynote of the 
entire farm movement became the cry for ‘‘parity.’”” While the 
farmers were never willing to entertain the views of those who 
held that agriculture of necessity declines in an industrial econ- 
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omy and while they continued to believe that “they were the back- 
bone of the nation, that their calling was the most important, 
the most deserving, the most fundamental of all, the collapse 
of which would bring down the pillars of civilization itself,” they 
implicitly acknowledged the superiority of industry’s methods by 
developing a program for agriculture which was largely an 
attempt to apply the practices of industry in farming. 

Finally, it becomes clear that the agriculture program in the 
United States has been the outgrowth of trial-and-error experi- 
mentation rather than the result of any “masterplan.” As agri- 
culture is one of the most hazardous of al! occupations, so the 
agriculture statesman has faced constantly changing conditions— 
climatic, economic, and political—and has perforce modified his 
policies almost continuously. It is clear, too, that no final answer 
to the farm problem had been found in 1939—as remains true, 
apparently, in 1953. 

It is rather surprising, if not disconcerting, to find a university 
press book without a bibliography, which is true in this case. 
There are, however, numerous footnote citations. 


Betty BRooKE EAKLE 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Come an’ Get It. By Ramon F. Adams. Norman (University of 
Oklahoma Press) , 1952. Pp. xi + 170. $3.75. 

Like the stagecoach and the prairie schooner, the chuck wagon 
has almost vanished. But many oldtimers have pleasant memories 
of the grub it carried and of the expert, if sometimes cranky, 
cook who prepared Dutch-oven steaks, sourdough biscuits, and 
son-of-gun stew for hungry cowhands. Ramon F. Adams of Dallas, 
who has dug deep into the lore of the cow country, has caught 
some of these recollections in print. They make good reading. 

Adapted to the needs of the roundup and the long trail, the 
chuck wagon was a highly functional vehicle. It could be made 
from almost any sturdy, broad-wheeled wagon. The distinctive 
chuck box, built on the back end, was a closed cupboard for 
food and utensils. Its rear end, when opened out, served as a 
kitchen table. The wagon bed had space for the larger pots and 
pans, as well as for the bedrolls of the men. Beneath was a raw- 
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hide hammock—the “cooney”’ or “possum belly’’—for fuel for the 
campfire. 

The cook had to be up before daylight to start breakfast. Then 
he had to drive the chuck wagon ahead of the herd and have 
another meal ready at noon. In the afternoon he followed a 
similar routine. By the time he had washed and put away the last 
pots and ‘eatin’ irons,” long after dark, there was not much time 
left for sleep. He had to keep the harness in repair, and sometimes 
he served as doctor for men and horses. His job often made him 
cantankerous, but the cowhands did not mind that as long as he 
served good food. 

At their outdoor meals, Adams notes, the men often ate without 
bothering to take off their hats. Usually they helped themselves 
to food and coffee. With legs crossed, they sat on the prairie and 
ate their fill. When finished, they dropped their tin pates, cups, 
and cutlery in the dishpan or tub—the “wreck pan.” They 
ordinarily were so hungry that almost any food tasted good. But 
if they did not like the fare, they seldom dared to complain 
within earshot of the cook. 

Mr. Adams goes into much detail on cow-camp food and how 
it was prepared. He also brings in many folk expressions and 
some salty anecdotes. First-rate drawings by Nick Eggenhofer are 
in keeping with the informal text. The book is more than a 
memorial to the cowboy cook of trail-driving days; it makes 
entertaining reading for all who are interested in the lore of the 
cow country in the frontier era. 

Wayne GARD 
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Book Notes 


In the summer of 1939 the library of the University of Texas 
acquired from the heirs of Manual E. Gondra, the author of the 
now famous Gondra Pact for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between the American states, his collection of books and manu- 
scripts. It comprises a total of 7,283 printed books, 2,633 pam- 
phlets, and over 20,000 pages of manuscript sources besides 270 
maps. 

Professor Carlos Eduardo Castaneda of the University of Texas 
and Professor Jack Autrey Dabbs of A. and M. College of ‘Texas 
have prepared a calendar of the manuscript collection. Included 
are 2,876 items and maps covering the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Not only is the 
origin and physical description of each document given but also 
a brief and concise analytical summary of the contents. 

This calendar represents a most painstaking and valuable 
contribution to the history of the Americas. 

A foreword explaining the organization of the material and a 
sketch of Manuel E. Gondra’s career by Professor Casteneda pre- 
cede the documentation. The index alone covers more than one 
hundred double column pages. 

It is published by Editorial Jus. Mexico and dedicated to the 
founder of the Institute of Latin-American Studies, the late Dr. 
Charles Wilson Hackett of the University of Texas. 


The Handbook of Latin American Studies for 1949, edited by 
Francisco Aguilera, is a guide to all materials published in 1949 
on anthropology, art, economics, education, geography, govern- 
ment, history, international relations, labor and social welfare, 
language, and literature. Nearly 2,700 entries for one year is 
indicative of the literary activity in the Latin-American 
countries. 

The publications are arranged in topical sections corresponding 
to the several scholarly fields. Within each field they are listed 
according to the countries of origin. A brief description of con- 
tents follows each entry. 

This volume is No. 15 of a series prepared and published under 
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the auspices of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress. The University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida, did 
the publication and is the distribution agency. 


A pamphlet entitled the Historical Development of the Amer- 
ican Flag by William M. Markoe is an interesting sketch. It is 
one of a monograph series sponsored by the Public Affairs Press 
of Washington, D. C., to provide inexpensively the findings of 


scholarship. 


The National Archives and Records Service, Washington, has 
published a Bulletin on Historical Editing by Clarence E. Carter. 
It is an exposition of the methodology and technique of historical 
editing for the benefit of those who undertake for the first time 
the task of compiling and preparing the materials of history for 


publication. 
H. Tuttis 


The University of Texas 


A limited edition of only three hundred copies, Walter Hart 
Blumenthal’s Women Camp Followers of the American Revo- 
lution, published by George S$. MacManus Company of Philadel- 
phia, inquires into an important but little known aspect of the 
Revolutionary War. The text is less than one hundred pages 
long and consists of two essays. The first deals with the camp 
women of the British and their mercenaries, the other with the 
camp followers of the Colonials. 

These essays attempt to describe the hardships and privations 
which these women, both wives and otherwise, endured, the 
services which they performed, and the possible effect which the 
presence of women and children with armies in the field may 
have had in the outcome of war. 

The author suggests that the dalliance of John Burgoyne, the 
playboy general, and William Howe, and the general lack of 
discipline among the enemy in regard to women may have had 
more influence in the American Revolution than is usually rec- 
ognized. The Colonials apparently had less difficulty with camp 
followers because, fighting on their own soil, their women tended 
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to be of higher caliber than either the women imported or the 


local women who attached themselves to the enemy. 
GEORGE WOLFSKILL 
William Jewell College 


The Association has received Early American Gunsmiths, by 
Henry J. Kauffman, a volume which will prove of interest to 
those persons tracing the history of early Texas firearms. Published 
by the Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the book 
includes a list of American gunsmiths active from 1650 to 1850. 
The author authenticates each smith with excerpts from news- 
papers, government records, and dated specimens of his work. 
Naturally the gunsmiths active in Texas during this period are 
limited to one or two persons; however, the book will be of value 
in the identification of the multitude of firearms that were 
brought into the state. Mr. Kauffman has done an admirable job 
of compiling the extensive list of gunsmiths, but some rather im- 
portant omissions were committed. Simeon North, who made 
federal contract muskets and pistols, for example, was not in- 
cluded. The volume is well illustrated, but no cross index is 


included. 
H. FREDERICK YOUNG 
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Contributors 


GERALD ASHFORD, “Jacksonian Liberalism and Spanish Law 
in Early Texas,” although a Midwesterner by birth, has rapidly 
acquired the attributes of a native Texan since his introduction 
to the state during World War II. Attracted to the study of 
Texas history by the Spanish missions near San Antonio and the 
colorful past of the region surrounding the military reservations 
in that city, Ashford remained there after the war and began 
the investigations of early Texas history which have culminated, 
in part, in this examination of one part of that study. Ashford 
holds an editorial position on the San Antonio Express. 


SEyMouR V. Connor, “A Statistical Review of the Settlement 
of the Peters Colony, 1841-1848,” is archivist for the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society and associate editor of the Panhandle 
Plains Historical Review. While attending the University of 
Texas, he taught in the history department and was a contributor 
to The Handbook of Texas; in 1952, as his doctoral dissertation 
for the University, Connor completed a comprehensive study of 
Kentucky colonization in Texas. This more extended study, of 
which this article is an integral part, is currently appearing in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, beginning in the 
January, 1953, issue. 


WayneE Atvorp, “T. L. Nugent, Texas Populist,’ brings a 
diversified background to bear upon his study of the Populist 
leader. Alvord, a graduate of Cottner College and the University 
of Nebraska, also attended the University of Wisconsin and South- 
ern Methodist University. Before joining the faculty of Hockaday 
Junior College, Dallas, Texas, he taught history in several mid- 
western public schools and, in 1944 and 1946, worked as a re- 
search analyst for the Illinois Legislative Council. Alvord has 
written many professional articles for national educational 
journals and extensively fer the Illinois Legislative Council. 


EpwARD WERNER HeEusINnGeR, “The Monetary History of the 
Republic of Texas,” a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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is a prominent local historian of San Antonio, Texas, whose writ- 
ings have received international recognition. Heusinger’s inter- 
ests in the early history of Texas, in general, and of his city, in 
particular, have borne fruit in three excellent published works. 
An Association member since 1906, he is a fellow and member 
of numerous, varied societies, which include American Numis- 
matic Association, Texas Folklore Society, Texas Philatelic Asso- 
ciation, and Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission. 


H. T. ENGELHARDT, “A Note on the Death of John Bell Hood,” 
writes with the authority of two dissimilar fields, his profession, 
medicine, and his avocation, the history of Texas during the Civil 
War. Dr. Engelhardt attended the University of Texas and was 
graduated from the Tulane School of Medicine. He has taught at 
Tulane and at the Baylor University College of Medicine and is 
now chief of the Diabetes Clinic at Jefferson Davis Hospital in 
Houston. His achievements include extensive writings in his field 
of medicine and membership in many national, state, and local 
professional societies. 


Leon Durst, “A Confederate Texas Letter: Bruno Durst to Jet 
Black,’ public relations consultant in Arlington, Virginia, re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Oklahoma A. and M. College and 
attended the universities of Berlin, Lausanne, and Berne. A 
veteran of both world wars, Colonel Durst served as United States 
Liaison Officer with the First French Army in Occupied Germany 
and later as Public Information Officer for General Frank Howley, 
attached to the Berlin Military District and the Allied Kom- 
mandatura. Colonel Durst’s contributions to Texas journalism 
received national recognition in 1932, when Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalism fraternity, awarded him a life 
membership. 
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...in Southland’s Training School 


Service to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
is the primary job of Southland Life. That’s 
why Southland Representatives are so care- 
fully selected and trained under the supervi- 
sion of an experienced staff. 


So, whether it’s to provide protection for your 
family, education for your children, retire- 
ment income for yourself or a pension plan 
for your employees, the Southland Repre- 
sentative is trained to offer the counsel and 
planning you need. Take advantage of his 
training and experience. 


If you are interested in repre- ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
senting Southiand Life, contact insurance in Force Over $750,000,000 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


Fifty Years of 
Faithful Service to Texans... 


Southwestern Life received its business 
charter from the State of Texas on March 
10, 1903, and issued its first life insurance 
policy on July 4, 1903. 


Today—a half century later—Southwest- 
ern Life is just as big as the people of 
Texas have chosen to make it. Their faith 
and support have caused it to become the 
largest life insurance company in the na- 
tion which does business only in its home 
state. The Company is proud to announce 
that during this fiftieth anniversary year 
insurance in force on the lives of South- 
western Life policyowners has reached and 
now exceeds the sum of one billion dollars. 


HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depic.ion of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”—PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style.’-—-GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.-—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 
ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


A CAVALIER IN TEXAS 


By JULIA VIVIAN 


The chronicle of Athanase de Méziéres, famed French 
Aristocrat Fighting Man, Indian Agent, Governor of 
Texas. 
“The story of De Méziéres is one that needed telling. 
Like many chapters of early Texas and Southwesterr 
history, it is full of color, speed, and turns of chance. 
But the ironies of man’s experience in the new world, 
the detail of the new and prophetic life here, and 
the slow widening of the frontier are also part of the 
De Méziéres chronicle. In setting down this dual ac- 
count, Miss Vivian has remembered the general reader 
as well as the scholar. Both will be grateful to her.” 

Harry H. RANSOM 

Associate Dean of Graduate 


School 
The University of Texas 
$2.50 
SOME RECENTLY NAYLOR-PUBLISHED BOOKS 
MY FIFTY YEARS IN RODEO SWIFT DEER — The Navajo 
By Foghorn Clancy — $3.50 By Rotha McClain Berry — $2.00 
Living with Cowboys, Horses and Danger Medicine Man or great physician 
THOUSAND MILES TO BELTON THE KINGDOM OF ZAPATA 
By Winnie Baggett Fox — $3.50 By Virgil N. Lott and Mercurio Martinez 


A Texas Frontier Romance 


$3.75 
WITHOUT THE SHEDDING OF BLOOD The history of Zapata County 


By Ray McDearmon — $2.00 THE TEXAS INDIANS 
Vivid tale of pioneer life in old Kimball By Mary Jourdan Atkinson — $3.50 
SALLIE SCULL On The Texas Frontier 
By T. Virginia Bradford — $2.95 COMING 
Phant Rio Turbi 
BIG BEND PANORAMA 
SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS By Horace Wilson Morelock — $3. 
By Roselle Williams Crawford — $2.00 Observations, Speeches and Reflections of a 
Legends and Their Relation to History, Pioneer College President 
Literature and Life of the Southwest GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS 
BRUSH OF ANGELS’ WINGS By Dick King — $2.50 
By Roland Windell — $2.50 Saga of towns of yesteryear 
The Story of the Country Doctor LITERARY FOLKLORE OF THE 
RUSTLERS’ HILL HISPANIC SOUTHWEST 
By V. F. Taylor — $3.00 By Aurora Lucero-White Lea — $3.50 
A thrilling story of the frontier Texas Interpretation of early Spanish culture 
At all Bookstores 
Write for THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


COMPLETE CATALOG Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES 


All original editions in good condition. 


SAN SABA COUNTY—Alma Ward Hamrick...... 
JACKSON COUNTY-I. T. Taylor.............. 
BROWN COUNTY-T. C. Smith...... 
FORT BEND COUNTY-—C. R. Wharton......... 
HALL COUNTY-—Inez Baker... . 

HOWARD COUNTY~—J. R. Hutto 

HALE COUNTY—M. L. Cox........... 
GRAYSON COUNTY-—Lucas & Hall......... 
JACK COUNTY-Gilbert Webb.................. 
LAMAR COUNTY-A. W. Neville. . vee 
POLK COUNTY—Emma Haynes................. 
SCHLEICHER COUNTY-R. D. Holt......... 
SEGUIN SKETCH—W. M. Weinert... .. 

VAN ZANDT COUNTY-—Jack Geddie. . 
WILSON COUNTY-C. L. Patterson......... 


* * * * * * * * * 


Emory E. Bailey (ed.) Who’s Who in Texas, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, being a history of Texas as 
illustrated in the lives of the builders, and defend- 
ers of the state, and of the men and women who are 
doing the work and molding the thought of the 
present time. Dallas, 1931. Leather. 334 pp........ 


Biographical Directory of the Texan Conventions 
and Congresses. 1832-45. wrps. 198 pp............. 


FABULOUS PORT ARANSAS—Harwood & Scrivner 
SANTA ANNA—Clarence R. Wharton 
M. B. LAMAR-Philip Graham.................. 


ORDER FROM 


W. M. Morrison 
P. O. Box 12076 
Houston, Texas 
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The Tidelands 
Oil Controversy 


A LEGAL AND HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
by Ernest R. BARTLEY 


Was Congress justified in restoring to the states control of 
the marginal sea out to their historic boundaries, or did its 
action constitute “give-away legislation,” fraught with danger 
to the nation, as proponents of federal control have charged? 

Here at last is an authoritative answer, based upon a thor- 
ough and scholarly examination of all aspects of the question. 
The Tidelands Oil Controversy is a timely book which may 
have considerable influence upon the eventual verdict of history 
concerning one of the most controversial political questions of 
the century. 

This book is not written from the narrow perspective of 
“Who gets the oil?” It is instead a thoughtful probing of an 
important issue—the ownership and control of the marginal 
sea—which may go far in determining the division of powers 
between states and nation under our American federal system. 

Based upon thorough investigation of all literature on the 
subject and personal interviews and correspondence with lead- 
ers on both sides of the controversy, Dr. Bartley’s study con- 
stitutes the strongest kind of justification of state control. His 
conclusions are convincing because they are based on a disin- 
terested analysis of all the facts. 

Interestingly written throughout, The Tidelands Oil Con- 
troversy will appeal to all Americans who wish to be informed 
concerning important issues. It will be of particular interest to 
Texans. 

Dr. Bartley, the author, is an Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Florida. 


330 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Hawkins, Walace, El Sal del Rey. 1947. $5.00. 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1798-1886: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 
University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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A History of the 
Texas Medieal Association 
1853-1953 


by Pat IRELAND Nixon, M.D. 


This book was commissioned by the Association to mark the 
completion of its first hundred years. 


On January 17, 1853, when the United States was some sev- 
enty years old and the state of Texas only a little more than 
seven, thirty-five doctors met in Austin to organize a state 
medical society. They declared their purpose to be “promoting 
the advancement and improvement, as well as elevating the 
standard of our profession within this State.” There was much 
to be done in this direction, for medical conditions were of 
necessity primitive on the rigorous frontier. Hospitals were few 
in number and limited in equipment, and quackery was rife. 


With sympathy and insight the centennial history recoris 
the ideals, the ambitions, and the progress of the Association, 
along with its struggles, its controversies, and its failures. We 
come to know these pioneer doctors and their successors as 
year after year, session after session, they rise to speak their 
minds on matters momentous and trivial. One reports his ex- 
perience with new medical or surgical techniques, one urges 
the establishment. of accredited medical schools, another ex- 
presses concern over the need for a state board of health, and 
still others offer resolutions thanking the host city for its ac- 
commodations or condemning rivals for unethical practices. 


Interwoven with the more serious events in the history are 
the social and anecdotal aspects. The whole makes interesting 
and instructive reading for doctor and layman alike. 


xx, 476 pp. 94 illustrations $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The following back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly are now available. 


Volumes I through XX, except Volumes I and XVIII, 
which are out of print. 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


Volumes XXI through LVI, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV, XXXII, and XLIII, which are out of 
print. 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All quotations subject to prior sale. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Annual Membership $5.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


* AUSTIN 12, TEXAS * 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
NEW ONE-VOLUME 
EDITION OF... 


History of Cevas 


By Henderson Yoakum 


Texana collectors may now have this valuable 
item in a handsome new one-volume edition. 
Originally published in 1855, this first complete, 
accurate, and objective history of Texas covers 
the early period to annexation. 


“Mr. Yoakum seems to have collected with 
great care all the existing material, with much 
that has never yet appeared in print. All con- 
temporary accounts, personal narratives, private 
correspondence, individual reminiscences, news- 
paper statements, and official documents are 
called in requisition.” De Bow Review, Septem- 
ber, 1875. A Facsimile. One-volume edition. 
Rich blue buckram binding stamped with ma- 
roon and gold. 1058 pages 

$10.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ® AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Grass Roots History 


by Texas’ youngest writers 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


written by and for 


Texas high school students 


Recipient of Award of Merit from the American Association 
for State and Local History “for the continued success of its 
Junior Historian program.” 


Published by 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Six issues during school year 


Subscription price — $2.00 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Now in its thirtieth year .. . 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923, 
by J. Marvin Hunter. 


Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas, 
by J. Marvin Hunter, Jr. 


$3.00 per year. 75e per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


FRONTIER TIMES 
2210 West Main Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
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If you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 
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Texas STATE HistorRIcAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed 
(J You may use my name in solicitations. 


[] Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Order Nou 


$30 


The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


W. H. Atwell 
K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard ' 
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